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We have the following list of Hardy Perennials and Phlox in our cold storac 
available for immediate shipment. 
Per 100 Per 10 
Aquilegia, Mrs. Scott Elliott’s strain, long- Shasta Daisy, Diener’s Double........ . .$15.0! 
spurred hybrids .....................$12.00 Shasta Daisy, Alaska 39.06 


Aquilegia, Dobbies’ inperial, long- , , , 
spurred hybrids ) 12.00 Shasta Daisy, Mrs. Lothian Bell....... 10.06 


Aster, Blue Gem ._..... 12.00 Sweet William, Sutton’s Mixed.......... 10.0: 
Aster, Mt. Everest....... 12.00 Sweet William, 

Aster, Lilactime .......... ; .. 12.00 Japanese Red Everblooming....... 10.00 
Aster, Snowsprite ............... 12.00 Pinks, Allwoodi .... ey 12.00 
Aster, Mt. Rainier .... Sars! 12.00 Nepeta Mussini ...... . 12.00 
Aster, Palmyra .......... veveveees ERMO Platycodon, separate colors 
Aster, Sunset . .. 12.00 . ’ 


Campanula medium, separate colors, blue and white dhe “s 10.00 
blue and rose..... 10.00 Veronica Spicata .... 


PHLOX 


Per 100 Per 10 

Rie Lalo ...............5........ eee Fraulein G. von Lassburg...............$12.00 
a ia lel SOEs diem ae 15.00 George Stipp ...... sacee Ve 
a cg alk ak nae win .. 15.00 RE MD no oc sacccccnctieececseece ME 
re oho Se ne : al ie acta gd 8 ee eee 
Border Gem ......... eh 18.00 Irene . ath 18.00 
EN RT Mrs. Ethel Pritchard ‘a 15.00 
cn tnccicwcceeesnce Se EE 
Daily Sketch .......... oe I Na 6 yak dle nine ide eae 
Frau Dr. Klemm.... ; ... 18.00 P. D. Williams ...... pis 64-00 
Eclaireur . BORE ek ee ee el iS oe iia oe ay dn 
ET PEP Prime Minister .............. . 15.00 
Fairy King ...... feos ee Progress eee Tees 
Rheinlander ....... 15.00 

Rijnstroom ............ Saar 

Rosea Superba . dee oo see dee 

Rosenberg .... abeaen + seene ae 

Special French .......... 12.00 

rs oh ha aces eee 

I a es a ze 12.00 

Wm. Kesselring .... 15.00 
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Fem 
for Industry 


The western territory served by Union Pacific is rich in count- 
less raw materials required by industry; has power and other 
necessary facilities; has a high type of native-born labor. 
Here lies the opportunity for industry to build and expand. 


Among the principal industrial tracts owned or served by 
Union Pacific are those located in, or near by, the follow- 


ing cities: 


Omaha, Neb. Ogden, Utah 
Portland, Oregon 
Seattle. Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Long Beach, Cal. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 
(Fairfax District) 

Denver, Colo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


UNION 
PACIFIC 





he Fogressive 


\s the map shows, all these cities are located on the main 
lines of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


The circles on the map indicate 500-mile distribution areas. 
In normal times, Union Pacific operates a fast, merchandise 
freight (L. C. L.) service within these short-haul areas, with 
door-to-door pick up and delivery service. 


These industrial properties are improved and occupied by 
many diversified manufacturing and commercial enterprises. 
Necessary utilities are available and each tract is served by 
adequate industrial trackage. Whenever required, additional 
trackage can be provided. 


You are cordially invited to write W. H. HULSIZER, Gen- 
eral Manager of Properties, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 
2. Nebraska, regarding industrial districts in territory served 
by Union Pacific. 


be Specific - 
say Union Pacific’ 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
The Shralegic Middle Route 
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Editorial 





WHAT KIND OF PROGRAM? 


Annually there occurs a debate 
among the officers or directors of al- 
most every nurserymen’s association as 
to the type of program the members 
would like for the annual convention 
or for other meetings. The ideas of 
the officers and directors are varied, 
but seldom are the members in any 
number able to express their opinion. 

So it should be of interest that the 
executive secretary of the California 
Association of Nurserymen polled the 
membership of all of the seven chap- 
ters of that organization to find their 
preferences in meeting programs. 

The combination of business and 
entertainment was preferred by al- 
most two-thirds of the entire member- 
ship, few persons desiring that meet- 
ings be limited to one or the other. 

On subjects for speakers, the mem- 
bers were about evenly divided be- 
tween talks on phases of the nursery 
business and talks on general business 
matters, such as economics, advertis- 
ing, educational subjects and national 
affairs. 

In regard to entertainment the ma- 
jority favored music. 

Maybe the result of this poll will 
be of help to harassed program com- 
mittees of other organizations. 





REFRESHER COURSE. 


One hears a good deal these days 
about refresher courses for returned 
servicemen who are seeking to take 
up their college education where the 
war interrupted it. Rapid review of 
studies taken previously refreshes the 
memory and makes _ subsequent 
studies less difficult. 

In some industrial organizations, 
which have had little contact with 
their regular customers during the 
war, similar refresher programs have 
been devised, not only for salesmen, 
but also for employees in the produc- 
tion and other departments. Whether 
the employees have been away to 
war or not, they may have departed 
from old habits of contact and work. 

Such a refresher program could be 
adopted with a good deal of benefit 
by nursery firms, not only for em- 
ployees returned from service, but 
also for those who have been at 
home. The unusual circumstances of 
the war period have caused changes 
of attitude and activity on the part 
of a great many. No criticism is im- 


The 


Mirror of the 


Trade 








plied in that statement, because ev- 
erybody has been more or less af- 
fected in the same way. 

One nursery had a_ refresher 
course for its employees presented by 
a member of the state agricultural 
college staff. Not only was he able to 
present fluently the reason for prac- 
tices in the nursery and in landscape 
planting, but as an outsider he could 
offer a point of view different from 
that of the supervisor or manager of 
the nursery firm. 

This might be a good time not only 
for refresher courses, but for the in- 
auguration of regular staff meetings 
for discussions of current operations, 
exchange of views and general train- 
ing in better trade practices. 





HALTING VIRUS DISEASES. 


Only in recent years has the extent 
of losses from virus diseases in plants 
been fully understood. The cost to 
horticulture is still largely measured 
in lowered fruit production and loss 
of trees in orchards. The losses in 
Great Britain are said to have been 
the cause of a decline in soft fruit 
production of fifty per cent from the 
figure of a half century ago. Because 
newer stocks and newer land were 
more readily available in this coun- 
try, losses have been less severe, but 
their importance is realized in every 
fruit-growing section. 

Scientists have insisted that the 
most effective solution to the prob- 
lem was selecting wood for propaga- 
tion from trees demonstrated as free 
from virus diseases. Alert nursery- 
men have seen the importance of this 
advice and have sought this means of 
maintaining clean stocks. Close co- 
operation between state authorities 
and nurserymen has accelerated the 
work, and now important fruit- 
producing states are undertaking pro- 
grams whereby trees may be certified 
as sources of propagating material. 
In consequence, nurserymen may be 
certain that they are offering virus- 
free plants, while fruit growers need 
no longer wait several years to dis- 
cover whether they have such trees 
or not. 

The procedure may be learned 
from the description in this article 
of the program followed in the state 
of Michigan for budwood certifica- 
tion. Cooperation of the state de- 
partment of agriculture and the state 
college with the nurserymen and fruit 
growers has made possible consider- 
able progress in a few years. 


Such a certification plan is so im- 
portant to fruit growers that nursery. 
men, for the sake of their future 
markets as well as for the reputation 
of their own stock, should be well 
informed as to the elimination of 
virus diseases and take advantage of 
the service offered in their states. 





CLOSING DATE FOR 
PRIZE COMPETITION. 


In the text announcing the prize 
contest for designs of small home 
grounds, in the issue of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman for May 1, the clos- 
ing date was designated as midnight 
September 5, 1946. This change of 
date was made in order to give the 
contestants the advantage of the 
Labor day holiday to complete their 
plans, after the closing date of Sep: 
tember 1 had previously been fixed. 
Unfortunately, the earlier date was 
not corrected in the following two 
pages giving the contest regulations. 
While the difference may not be of 
consequence, those planning to sub- 
mit designs in this contest may wish 
to note that the plans may be mailed 
as late as September 5. 





COAL STRIKE CAUSES 
FREIGHT EMBARGO. 


The Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ordered a general embargo on 
railroad freight shipments with cer- 
tain exceptions, and a_ twenty-five 
per cent reduction in passenger serv 
ice by coal-burning locomotives, ef: 
fective May 10. The sweeping order 
went beyond anything issued in war 
time. The reduction in passenger 
service was to be increased to fifty 
per cent May 15 by a later order. 

The action was taken as a result 
of the coal strike. 

ODT Director J. Monroe Johnson 
told a news conference “much more 
severe orders will be necessary if the 
strike is not settled.” 

The Association of American Rail- 
roads estimated that seventy-five per 
cent of total passenger mileage is Op: 
erated by coal-burning locomotives. 

The general freight embargo was 
ordered to apply against the accept: 
ance or forwarding of carload and 
less than carload traffic with the ex 
ceptions of food, fuel, medical sup: 
plies and a few other items. 

Fortunately, the heavy spring ship: 
ping had been completed by virtually 
all nurserymen by the time the em 
bargo was effective. 
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Hardiness — What Is It? 


By W. G. Brierley 


Considerable information relating 
to behavior of fruit plants has been 
presented within recent years. It 
seems, however, that the subject of 
winter hardiness has received less at- 
tention lately than other types of be- 
havior. Few changes have been made 
in the over-all concept of hardiness, 
and many old standards have re- 
mained unchanged through the years. 
It seems desirable that we now reex- 
amine these old concepts and stand- 
ards to determine which still are 
sound and acceptable and which need 
to be changed. Many of the records 
of hardiness in fruit plants show only 
the degree of injury sustained or 
ability to survive winter conditions. 
It is obvious that we need to recog: 
nize more clearly the several factors 
involved in winter behavior of our 
fruit plants so that we may correctly 
distinguish between those that may 
aid in survival and those that may 
lead to injury. Some factors that 
may directly affect injury or survival 
often have not been recognized or 
their effects not clearly understood. 
Marked differences existing in hardi- 
ness ratings between northern and 
more southerly regions possibly may 
be reconciled when all the factors 
that make up the hardiness complex 
are better understood. 


A development that has materially 
affected some of our old standards 
is the introduction of a large number 
of new varieties within recent years. 
Some of these new varieties possess 
characteristics that may effect mate- 
rial changes in our old hardiness 
standards. For twenty-five years we 
have accepted as our standard for 
cold resistance in raspberry roots a 
danger point at about 18 degrees 
Fahrenheit and a killing point about 
14 degrees. But roots of the Latham, 
a relatively new variety, are found 
to be uninjured at any temperature 
above -2 and are not killed until 
the temperature falls below -6. Also 
we have evidence that roots of hardy 
apple seedlings may be uninjured at 
temperatures far below 14, the old 
standard danger point. It is an in- 
teresting possibility that other new 
fruit varieties may similarly change 
our old hardiness standards. 

But just what do we mean by 


Summary prepared by W. G. Brierley, 
professor of horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, of his discussion of 
hardiness in fruit plants presented at the 
meeting of the Great Plains section of 
the American Society for Horticultural 
Science, at the University of Minnesota. 


hardiness? An explanation is needed 
in order clearly to understand each 
report in which this term is used. If 
winter survival is implied, the term 
has little value because it is not 
specific. If results of different in- 
vestigations are to be related, it is 
evident that reference must be made 
to the particular factor or factors 
involved in winter survival. The fol- 
lowing discussion is an attempt to 
point out the role of several specific 
factors relative to injury or survival 
in winter. It is hoped that discussions 
such as this may serve to reawaken 
interest in the complex problem of 
hardiness and lead to investigations 
that are much needed. 

1. Condition of the plant. At pres- 
ent this factor seems to be fairly 
well understood in relation to hardi- 
ness. Generally, we can assume that 
a well grown fruit plant with an 
adequate supply of stored foods, in 
good health, and not disturbed by 
the production of too heavy a crop, 
will be best prepared for winter. 

2. Variety. The bearing of this fac- 
tor upon hardiness needs little dis- 
cussion here, but varietal differences 
as to injury or survival should not 
be overlooked. Old varieties, rated 
otherwise as valuable, have been ac- 
cepted because of their ability to sur- 
vive winter conditions, or have been 
discarded in localities where they do 
not survive. New varieties still may 
need to demonstrate their ability to 
survive winter conditions, but for 
most of them this ability is deter- 
mined, at least for the place of origin, 
before the variety is named and in- 
troduced. In general, however, the 
variety merely expresses its reaction 
to winter conditions but does little 
to explain them. 

3. Maturity. Full maturity has long 
been accepted as a primary require- 
ment of hardiness. Indicating as it 
does the change from growth to dor- 
mancy, it is an important part of the 
foundation of cold-resistance. The 
great difficulty relating to this factor, 
however, is the tendency to at- 
tribute to immaturity the effects of 
some entirely different factor. Many 
of us have been guilty on this count! 
It is clear that if a mature plant for 
some reason fails to develop resist- 
ance to cold, any injury that occurs 
during subsequent low temperatures 
cannot be attributed to immaturity. 
Maturity is necessary before a plant 
can develop resistance to cold, but 
does not indicate that hardening has 
occurred. Similarly, if a plant fails 


to retain its cold-resistance, any sub- 
sequent cold injury is not related to 
the degree of maturity. Recent studies 
have shown that the Latham rasp- 
berry quickly loses its resistance to 
cold during mild spells in winter and 
may be severely injured during sub- 
sequent cold spells. Injury of this 
nature often has been erroneously 
considered an effect of immaturity. 
It is desirable, of course, that such 
injury be attributed to the real cause. 

4. Stage of development of cold- 
resistance. Cold-resistance in plants 
seems to be developed in fall by the 
alternation of mild days and mod- 
erately cold nights. Different fruits 
or varieties generally rated as re- 
sistant to low temperatures may re- 
spond quite differently to the same 
hardening conditions and thus ex- 
hibit marked differences in the stage 
of cold-resistance developed at any 
given time. If the fruits are exposed 
suddenly to early severe cold, wide 
differences may appear in the extent 
of injury in the kinds or varieties. 
Such injury obviously should not be 
attributed to any inability of a plant 
to harden eventually, nor should it 
be considered a true expression of 
the cold-resistance of a variety. Some 
records take this factor into account, 
but it may be of greater importance 
than we have held it to be. 

5. Rate of development of cold- 
resistance. There seems to be a con- 
spicuous lack of information relative 
to the effects of this factor upon the 
ability of a woody fruit plant to es- 
cape injury. Aside from the recog- 
nized effects of sudden cold, it is ob- 
vious that ability of a woody plant 
to harden rapidly is an important 
factor in the hardiness complex. Most 
of the information available as to 
this type of plant behavior has come 
from studies of the responses of 
herbaceous plants such as cabbage, 
wheat and strawberry. Some evidence 
has come from studies of the be- 
havior of woody fruit plants, but 
much more is needed. 

In relation to this factor we may 
surmise that in Minnesota, apple va- 
rieties such as Hibernal, Wealthy and 
Northwestern that vary widely in 
their accepted hardiness ratings es- 
caped serious injury in the Armistice 
day blizzard of 1940 because of abil- 
ity to harden rapidly, whereas in- 
jury to Jonathan and Delicious at 
the same time may have been due 
to inability to harden as rapidly. In 
this case maturity had been advanced 
by cool dry weather in September, 
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and some resistance to cold probably 
had developed during a series of 
frosty nights before the storm. As the 
temperature did not fall much below 
zero during and after the storm, the 
ultimate cold-resistance points for 
these varieties was not reached, so 
that the injury under these conditions 
apparently could not be attributed 
definitely to either sudden or severe 
cold. As it is not unusual in late fall 
in northern regions for the tempera- 
ture to fall rather rapidly to points 
near zero, it appears that ability to 
harden rapidly may be an important 
characteristic of a hardy variety. We 
need to learn much more about the 
role of this factor in the behavior of 
our woody plants in winter. 

6. Ultimate cold-resistance. This 
factor, sometimes called ‘‘absolute”™ 
hardiness, is a variety characteristic. 
To a great extent the published rat- 
ings of hardiness in fruit varieties 
are expressions of this factor. Such 
ratings usually express the average 
behavior of varieties over many years. 
Thus they are fairly reliable, and 
different ratings agree fairly well. 
Some of these hardiness ratings are 
based on studies carried on under 
controlled temperatures, but many 
more such studies are needed to 
broaden our information on the sub- 
ject. 

7. Retention of cold-resistance. 
The ability of a woody plant to de- 
- velop a high degree of resistance to 
cold is of little value if it tends to 
lose its resistance easily. The Latham 
raspberry when well matured and 
hardened has escaped injury at -49 
degrees, but this variety often is 
severely injured in Minnesota by 
cold following short periods when 
the temperature rises above freezing. 
When these mild periods last for 
several days the buds may swell and 
sometimes will break and show green 
at the tips. This, of course, is growth 
in its early stages and as such is 
neither mature nor hardened; so se- 
vere injury in subsequent cold is to 
be expected. But at times when the 
temperature rises only a few degrees 
above freezing with no bud activity 
in evidence, the canes seem to lose 
cold-resistance and are injured by 
subsequent sudden cold. Ability to 
retain resistance to cold appears to be 
another factor of importance in the 
hardiness complex. This behavior 
suggests that the problem of the 
raspberry breeder is not to seek for 
cold-resistance, which he has had for 
thirty years, but to direct his efforts 
toward selections that are able to 
retain their resistance to cold or that 
will remain dormant during warm 
spells. Until more is learned about 
the winter behavior of our fruit 
plants, we may reasonably assume 


that retention of cold-resistance and 
a deeper dormancy are related in 
some degree at least. Whatever that 
relationship may be it is evident that 
more information is needed relative 
to ability to retain cold-resistance. 
Apparently the raspberry is more 
sensitive to winter warm spells than 
apple and plum. But behavior of the 
raspberry suggests the possibility that 
what has been considered an effect 
of sudden cold in other fruit plants 
may at times be due to a loss of cold- 
resistance and not to a lack of it. 

8. Ability to reharden. Do our 
woody plants reharden easily and 
quickly if cold-resistance is lost? 
Studies of the behavior of herba- 
ceous plants such as winter wheat 
have shown that hardiness lost is not 
readily regained. That so little is 
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known about behavior of woody 
fruit plants in this respect perhaps 
reflects our lack of information about 
loss of cold-resistance. Obviously 
such information is needed before 
the problem of hardiness can be fully 
understood. 

9. Winter desiccation. This factor 
is included here to point out that in 
this, as in other causes of winter in- 
jury, there has been confusion in 
interpretation of results. Drying of 
woody tissues usually follows injury 
caused by cold, warm spells, insects 
or diseases, and such drying often is 
confused with the effects of true 
desiccation injury. When drying oc- 
curs it is necessary to determine if it 
is the cause or a result of injury. 
Winter desiccation of otherwise un- 
injured woody plants most common- 
ly occurs in regions such as the Great 
Plains, where the soil freezes deeply 
and drying winds are frequent. Dry- 
ing winds such as the western 
chinooks may cause desiccation 
injury even when the soil is not 
frozen, because plants tend to take 
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up water slowly from cold soil. Un- 
der such conditions water may be 
lost more rapidly than it is replaced. 
On the northern Great Plains this 
type of injury has been reported as 
late as April, after frost has gone 
but when the soil is still cold. So 
desiccation is one of the causes of 
winter injury. Plants to be rated 
hardy under such conditions must be 
able to survive drying as well as low 
temperatures, thus making the prob- 
lem more complex. 

It is hoped that the foregoing dis- 
cussion will show the need for con- 
sideration of many different factors 
in the hardiness complex. Our know!- 
edge of the role of some of these 
factors is as yet very sketchy. Many 
detailed studies are needed to supply 
the information which we do not 
have at present and which we need 
to enable us to relate injury or sur- 
vival to some particular factor of 
the hardiness complex. 





BUDDY POPPY SALE. 


In the country’s first peacetime 
Memorial day since the end of hos- 
tilities of World War II, we should 
remember not only the missing he- 
roes, but also their comrades who 
returned to face the continuing han- 
dicap of an impaired existence. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
annually conduct a nation-wide sale 
of Buddy poppies prior to Memorial 
day as a means of providing funds 
for a practical and patriotic program 
of relief and service for the disabled 
and their dependents. 

The first V. F. W. national poppy 
sale was held in 1922, using French 
poppies made by women and children 
of the devastated areas. Later the 
V. F. W. Buddy poppy factory was 
organized, where only those handi- 
capped by war disabilities were em 
ployed. 

The entire proceeds of the sale are 
devoted to further the relief ex 
tended to veterans and their depend- 
ents. Included is the V. F. W. na’ 
tional home for widows and orphans, 
at Eaton Rapids, Mich. This is lo- 
cated on 640 acres of beautiful farm 
land and is constantly being expand- 
ed to meet the growing need. Here 
the children are reared in family units 
under the supervision of a house 
mother and, wherever possible, 
mothers and their own children are 
able to live together. 

Each year, in advance of the Buddy 
poppy sale a little girl from the home 
is sent to Washington to present the 
first Buddy poppy of the year to the 
President of the United States. 

“Honor the dead by helping the 
living™ is a suitable slogan for Memo- 
rial day. 
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Outline Program of A. A.N. Convention 


The beautiful main dining room 
of the Ritz Carlton hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla., fronting on the ocean, 
will be the scene of the general meet- 
ings of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, Tuesday, July 16, and 
Thursday, July 18. The National 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Association 
will hold its meeting Monday, July 
15, in the hotel's Coral room. 

The meetings of all other organi- 
-ations affliated with the A. A. N. 
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Ritz Carlton Hotel. 


will be held in parlor A at the 
Georgian hotel, beginning with a 
meeting of the stock committee of 
the Ornamental Growers’ Associa- 
tion Saturday afternoon, July 13. 
The entire membership of the as- 
sociation will meet the following day. 








Shelborne Hotel. 


Saturday afternoon there will be a 
meeting of the stock committee of 
the Wholesale Fruit Tree Growers’ 
Association; all the fruit tree grow- 
ers will meet Tuesday morning, July 
16. 

Monday morning, July 15, All- 
America Rose Selections, Inc., will 
meet in parlor A, and in the after- 
noon the National Association of 
Plant Patent Owners will hold its 
meeting. Wednesday evening, July 
17, there will be a meeting of the 
National Nurserymen’s Protective 
Association. 

Entertainment. 

Plenty of time for visiting and va- 
cationing has been provided in the 
convention schedule. Sightseeing 
trips, bathing and fishing are only 
some of the forms of entertainment 
which can be had at Miami Beach. 

No arrangements have been made 
for afternoon excursions, since those 
who are not occupied in meetings will 
probably wish to take advantage of 
the opportunity to relax on the beach, 
swim in the ocean or the private 
pools at their disposal, visit with 
friends, shop or sight-see for them- 
selves. 

But for all those who want to be 
sure to see the points of interest in 
and around Miami, two morning 
tours have been arranged for Mon- 
day and Tuesday, July 15 and 16. 
Modern busses will leave the hotel at 
10 a. m., returning at 12:30 p. m. 

The first tour will proceed down 
the south beach and ocean drive, past 
Lummus park and the well known 
hotels, down the Lincoln road and 
around four famous golf courses on 
the beach. Some of the famous estates 
to be seen are those of Harvey Fire- 
stone, Fred Snite, the Warner broth- 
ers and even Al Capone. A stop will 
be made at the famous and beauti- 
fully landscaped Hialeah race track, 
also noted for its collection of fla 
mingos. Another stop will be made 
in order to see Tropical Hobbyland, 
a 3-acre botanical and zoological gar- 
den. 

The alternate trip will take another 
direction, down the bay front and 
business section of Miami to Dinner 
Key seabase, the former seaplane 
port of the Pan American Airways, 
and now a navy seaplane base. After 
a ride through Coconut Grove, a 
visit will be made to Parrot Jungle, 
where parrots of all kinds inhabit 
subtropical gardens. Famous estates 
to be seen on the return trip include 
those of the late William Jennings 
Bryan, Arthur Brisbane and James 
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Deering. The United States Coast 
Guard base will also be seen. 

Those taking one tour on Monday 
may take the alternate trip the fol- 
lowing day. Each tour will cost $2 
per person, including tax, and the 
entrance fee to Tropical Hobbyland 
and Parrot Jungle. 

Wednesday, July 17, will be a day 
of recreation and entertainment for 
everyone, since no meetings have 
been scheduled for that day. Boats 
have been chartered for a 2Y%-hour 
ride. They will leave the docks just 
north of the hotels at 10 a. m. on 


Georgian Hotel. 


an all-inland water trip, up Indian 
creek, down Biscayne bay, around the 
many estate-studded man-made and 
man-landscaped islands (twenty-one 
of Miami's twenty-two islands are 
man-made), returning via the Bis- 
cayne and Flamingo waterways. 
Charter boats will be available to 
those who wish to try their skill and 
luck at deep-sea fishing for sailfish and 
other fighters of the Gulf Stream. 
Arrangements are also in the mak- 
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National Hotel. 
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ing for a charter plane trip to Havana, 
Cuba, via Pan American Airways, 
leaving Miami in the morning and re- 
turning in the evening. 

After arrival at the convention it 
will be possible to arrange other trips 
to points of interest, such as the well 
known Fairchild Gardens, and to see 
nurseries in the vicinity. 

A gala farewell celebration is 
planned for the final evening, with a 
big buffet banquet and plenty of mu- 
sic and entertainment before the 
trains depart at midnight. It is hoped 
that the Palm Garden of the Roney- 
Plaza hotel will be available for the 
buffet supper. If not, the final gather- 
ing will be at the Terrace restaurant, 
across the street from the hotels. 


Train Schedule. 


As previously announced, two spe- 
cial trains have been arranged, by 
William J. Smart, A. A. N. trans- 
portation manager, one from Chicago 
and one from New York. Reserva- 
tions must be made through Mr. 
— D. Hill Nursery Co., Dundee, 
Ill. 


The Chicago special will leave Chi- 
cago at 2 p. m., July 12, and arrive 
at Miami at 8:30 a. m., July 14. The 
return train will leave Miami at mid- 
night, July 19, arriving at Chicago at 
noon, July 20. Stops to be made en 
route include Logansport and Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; Louisville, Ky.; Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Birmingham and Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and Jacksonville, Fla. 

The New York special will leave 
at 5:15 p. m., July 12, and arrive at 
Miami at 7:30 a. m., July 14. Re- 
turning, the train will leave Miami at 
midnight, July 19, with the Chicago 
special and arrive at New York city at 
7:28 a. m., July 20. Stops will be 
made at Newark, N. J.; North Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Washington, D. C.; Rich- 
mond, Va.; Raleigh, N. C.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Savannah, Ga., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 





BURR HONORS EMPLOYEES. 


A midshipping season party of 
supervisory personnel held April 11 
by C. R. Burr & Co., Inc., Man- 
chester, Conn., honored nine em- 
ployees who have served the firm 
for twenty-five years. The forty-two 
employees present at the party repre- 
sented 460 years of service. 

Fifty-two persons, including the 
wives of some of the employees, 
enjoyed a roast beef dinner, group 
singing and dancing at the Manches- 
ter Country Club. George S. Harris, 
vice-president of the firm, who acted 
as toastmaster, gave an inspiring ad- 


dress on employer-employee rela- 
tions. The highlight of the evening 
was the presentation of Hamilton 
and Elgin watches as gifts of appre- 
ciation to all employees who had 
served C. R. Burr & Co., Inc. for 
twenty-five consecutive years. 


Present to receive the watches 
from President Charles Burr were 
Carrie M. Johnson, Robert Douglas, 
George S. Harris, Luigi Dasconio, 
J. A. Storrs, Merle Tyler and Charles 
Yurkshot. M. L. Balch, of Burr's 
Virginia nursery, and B. L. Ginn, of 
the Texas branch, were unable to be 
present for the occasion. 





RAILROADS PROPOSE 
FREIGHT RATES INCREASE. 


There was filed by the Association 
of American Railroads with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, April 
15, a petition on behalf of the rail- 
roads throughout the country in 
which they seek the commission's 
permission to increase freight rates 
in general, with the exception of a 
number of heavy moving commodi- 
ties, by twenty-five per cent. In sup- 
port of the contemplated boost in 
rates, the railroads point out that the 
present freight rates are on the same 
level as in 1938, with the exception of 
some individual adjustments. 


Reference is made by the railroads 
to railroad wage increases which have 
become effective in 1941 and 1943 
as well as the more recent wage 
award which authorized a raise of 
16 cents per hour for some 1,200,000 
employees with the expectation that 
the same award will be accepted by 
the remaining 200,000 employees. 
The total cost of this wage increase 
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to the railroads is estimated at $619. 
000,000, including pay roll taxes. 

The railroads also point out a 
tremendous increase in the cost of 
material and supplies since 1941 and 
the fact that, due to inability to make 
replacements, present equipment is 
in poor condition and much of it 
needs to be replaced. 

There are enumerated in the pro- 
posal several items, such as bitumin- 
ous coal, iron and steel, on which 
the increase will be less than twenty- 
five per cent. Other items of heavy 
nature are also included. 

Nursery stock is one of the items 
on which the increase will be effec- 
tive. 

Mr. 
freight. 

If you are opposed to this freight 
increase, no time should be lost in 
submitting your protest to the Chair- 
man, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 

As the commission has requested 
that the new rates become effective 
on the shortest possible notice (May 
15, 1946) with the understanding 
that the commission would then em- 
bark upon an investigation concern- 
ing the reasonableness of the rates, 
and in the event any or all of the 
new rates were found to be higher 
than the maximum reasonable rates, 
reparation would be awarded to the 
level found justified, you can see the 
advisability of acting without delay. 

This information is being passed 
on through the good offices of the 
transportation division of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Hartford, 
Conn. 


Nurseryman, you pay the 


E. M. Bush, Chairman, 
Transportation Committee, 
American Assn. of Nurserymen. 





Charles S. Burr presents watches to 25-year employees at C. R. Burr & Co. dinner. 
Left to right: J. Allen Storrs, Cyrus Tyler, Carrie M. Johnson, Robert Douglas, Charles 5. 
Burr, Charles Yurkshot and George S. Harris. 
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Michigan Budwood Certification Plan 


By Donald Cation and C. A, Boyer 


Budwood certification was insti- 
tuted in Michigan in 1940, when 
little was known regarding the 
amount of virus diseases in stone 
fruit nursery stock. The need for 
certification was just becoming ap- 
parent to plant pathologists and reg- 
ulatory officials at that time. Michigan 
officials decided to attempt certifica- 
tion at the request of the nursery 
industry and fruit growers, realizing 
that technique would require im- 
provement with accumulated knowl- 
edge and experience. It is recognized 
that such a program is still in a 
pioneering stage and it will be modi- 
fied to conform with existing condi- 
tions and additional knowledge. We 
are contemplating changes in the pro- 
gram incorporating improved prac- 
tices worked out here and elsewhere. 
Asa result of the Michigan program, 
the state bureau of plant industry 
and the plant pathology department 
of Michigan State College have re- 
ceived numerous requests for details 
of their certification plan. It is there 
fore believed that the following mem- 
orandum sent to Michigan nursery- 
men will be of interest to others. 


Stone Fruit Certification. 


Previous to 1930 only a few virus 
diseases of stone fruit were recog- 
nized and these mostly concerned 
with peach. Since that time serious 
outbreaks of several new diseases 
such as peach mosaic and “X” dis- 
ease have stimulated additional in- 
vestigation of the entire range of 
stone fruit varieties, disclosing many 
additional diseases. Fifty such dis- 
eases were described by 1942. Fur- 
thermore, it is disclosed that these 
diseases are largely intertransmissible 
between varieties and species and that 
they are often carried in masked form 
on some species and varieties, the 
degree of symptoms varying with 
the disease and the variety. Even 
susceptible species may harbor the 
viruses for a considerable period of 
time before symptoms are apparent. 
For some diseases this lag period be- 
tween infection and symptoms may 
be as long as two years. In warm 
seasons trees infected with cherry 
yellows do not show the symptoms 
which identify the disease. 

Few of these diseases can be de- 
tected in nursery stock by the ordi- 


Donald Cation is research associate in 
plant pathology at Michigan State College, 
and C. A. Boyer is chief of the bureau 
of plant industry of the Michigan depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


nary inspection methods. Further- 
more these diseases may be difficult or 
impossible to determine in the or- 
chards at the time the nurseryman 
is gathering propagation wood. In 
vestigations in different nurseries 
have indicated that many of these 
diseases are present in nursery stock, 
necessitating attention if their spread 
is to be avoided. 

With the phenomena of some va- 
rieties having the disease without 
showing symptoms, it is now recog’ 
nized that nurserymen need expert 
assistance in obtaining and propagat- 
ing disease-free stock. It has been 
demonstrated that some of these dis- 
eases are still being unwittingly prop- 
agated by nurseries, particularly cher- 
ry yellows. There are several other 
diseases carried in sweet cherries and 
plums, and these species should re- 
ceive a more detailed exploration. 

With these facts in mind, the state 
department of agriculture, the bureau 
of plant industry and the Michigan 
State College have cooperated to find 
some means by which they can aid 
the nurseryman in selecting and prop 
agating the best possible disease-free 
nursery stock. 

In 1940 a tentative certification 
program was devised to meet existing 
requirements, according to such 
knowledge as was then available. It 
was recognized that changes might 
be necessary in the light of further 
investigation and experience. The 
certification program was conducted 
on a voluntary basis and largely con- 
sisted of examining and indexing se- 
lected trees used as sources of prop- 
agating material. This program was 
curtailed to some extent during the 
war years as a result of personnel 
shortage. With conditions changing 
for the better, it is again time to re- 
examine this program critically and to 
determine what changes and improve- 
ments might be necessary. 

Facts Underlying Certification. 

Following is a brief review of the 
salient points in our existing knowl- 
edge which should be considered in 
a plan of stone fruit certification. 

1. Most diseases become apparent 
in bearing trees of intolerant va- 
rieties within two years of inocula- 
tion. As an exception, cherry yellows 
might remain masked in seasons of 
relatively high spring temperatures. 

2. In stone fruits some varieties 
react with definite symptoms. Dis- 
eases may be masked in other va 
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rieties. Examples of masking are of 
cherry yellows on sweet cherry, 
prune dwarf on Damson plum, and 
peach yellows and little peach on 
some plums. 

3. Virus diseases are frequently 
spread to some extent by insects from 
diseased to healthy trees in both or- 
chards and nurseries. 

4. Masked diseases can be detected 
by indexing under suitable condi- 
tions on varieties intolerant to the 
suspected disease. For example, Ital- 
ian prune is intolerant and will show 
strong symptoms of prune dwarf dis- 
ease; Shiro plum is intolerant to line 
pattern; peach will not tolerate cher- 
ry yellows and shows strong symp 
toms. 

5. The peach yellows type of dis- 
eases can be eliminated in special 
cases from budwood by heat treat- 
ment. For instance, a water bath of 
122 degrees Fahrenheit for four min- 
utes destroys peach yellows in bud 
sticks. 

Qualifications of Certification. 


In any program of certification the 
foregoing principles should be con- 
sidered. The program should be tai- 
lored to fit local conditions and prac- 
tices, with major emphasis on the 
diseases most likely to be encoun- 
tered. It is expected that any adopted 
program might need modification to 
fit new circumstances or new knowl- 
edge in regard to any specific disease. 

In Michigan it would appear that 
we should concentrate on the exclu: 
sion of sour cherry yellows, prune 
dwarf, and the peach yellows types 
of diseases (yellows, little peach and 
red suture). In addition, it would 
be desirable if we could exclude the 
relatively milder forms of virus dis- 
eases which are presumed to be caus’ 
ing little damage, such as line pat- 
tern and ring spot. 

Our knowledge of viruses carried 
by sweet cherries is increasing, but so 
far little has been done to select 
disease-free strains. Sweet cherries 
are known to harbor and mask the 
cherry yellows virus, but the full ex- 
tent of their virus contamination in 
Michigan requires further explora- 
tion. 

Problem of Certification. 


Considering the foregoing factors 
and our present knowledge of virus 
diseases of stone fruits, it is believed 
possible to establish disease-free se- 
lections of any of the varieties ‘now 
under propagation. The maintenance 
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of these selections in a disease-free 
state involves additional but not in- 
surmountable problems, such as the 
growing of selected varieties in isola- 
tion from questionable orchards, oth- 
er nursery stock and wild species of 
prunus. 


If it were only necessary to certify 
one or two strains of each variety 
for the entire nursery industry the 
problem would be relatively simple. 
However, nurseries frequently wish 
to maintain their pwn varietal strains, 
and the added number involves con- 
siderably more work. 


Our present voluntary program is 
based on the fact that the nurseries 
have a genuine desire for certifica- 
tion and that they give complete 
cooperation and assistance. It is im- 
possible completely to supervise all of 
the various operations performed by 
the nurseryman. 


Considering the foregoing factors, 
the revised Michigan certification 
program would consist of determin- 
ing that the source of propagation 
wood was originally free from harm- 
ful virus diseases and seeing that 
these disease-free strains are increased 
in quarantine from possible sources 
of contamination. The propagation 
stock is increased the first year, and 
the second year larger blocks can be 
propagated separately from noncer- 
tified stock. When all of the stone 
fruit varieties grown by a nursery 
are certified, it will be unnecessary 
to grow the different species and va- 
rieties separate from one another. 


The problem divides into two 
steps, (1) determination of the dis- 
ease-free status of source trees, and 
(2) building up a quantity of propa- 
gation wood from the source trees. 
The first step is performed by the 
plant pathologist at the college or by 
the designated inspector of the state 
department of agriculture or by the 
cooperation of both. The second step 
is to be performed by the nursery 
under supervision of the state depart- 
ment of agriculture. 


Certification of Sour Cherry. 


Our present sour cherry troubles 
are concerned with cherry yellows 
and ring spot. These can be deter- 
mined, even though they were 
masked, by indexing on peach in the 
field budded in August, or in the 
greenhouse during the winter on 
sources of disease-free cherry or 
peach. If the indexing material shows 
disease, the results would be available 
before the growth of the propagated 
trees had advanced in the spring and 
the trees propagated from that source 
could be destroyed early before there 
is appreciable danger of spread. 

The scion wood should be collected 


in August and increased in quaran- 
tined isolation from possible virus 
contaminants, i. e., removed from 
noncertified nursery stock or non- 
inspected orchards. The source tree 
is certified at the time of budwood 
selections only, and the nursery can 
increase and maintain as large a block 
as desirable by row to row budding. 


Certification of Sweet Cherry. 


Sweet cherry should be handled 
similarly to sour cherries. It is pos- 
sible by indexing to determine 
whether or not the sweet cherries 
are carrying masked diseases such as 
cherry yellows, tatter leaf, etc. 


Certification of Plum and Prune. 


On plum we are concerned with 
masked prune dwarf, cherry yellows, 
peach yellows types, line pattern, and 
ring spot viruses. We can index di- 
rectly in the field by double budding 
with Italian prune and Shiro plum 
for detecting the prune dwarf and 
line pattern viruses. The plums 
should also be indexed on seedling 
peach for detection of cherry yel- 
lows, severe ring spot, etc. Insurance 
against possibly masked peach yel- 
lows types of diseases could be ob- 
tained by heat treatment of the orig- 
inal source of bud sticks, immersing 
them in a water bath of 122 degrees 
for four minutes. 


Certification of Peach. 


Peach reacts characteristically with 
some degree of symptoms to most 
virus diseases now present in Michi- 
gan. For this reason peach in Michi- 
gan is believed to be relatively dis- 
ease-free. The observation of a bear- 
ing tree for two years after the orig- 
inal propagation wood was obtained 
would be evidence that it was dis- 
ease-free when collected, provided 
the source tree remained healthy. 


Procedure in Certification. 
Year 1946. 


1. Nurseryman decides on the 
number of species and varieties he 
plans to have certified. 

Example: He decides to start out with 
two strains of Montmorency, six va- 
rieties or strains of sweet cherry and 
five varieties of plum. 

2. He lines out his rootstock in 
isolation in early spring. 

Example: For fifty trees each of the 
above he would need to line out 
400 mahaleb and 250 myrobolan. 

3. He notifies the state department 
of agriculture at once as to the loca- 
tion of trees to be certified, so that 
they can be inspected in the proper 
season. 


4. The state department of agricul- 
ture will inspect his source trees one 
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or more times during the growing 

season. 
Example: For cherries they will in- 
spect the source trees at the time 
favorable for symptom expression 
(four to six weeks after petal fall), 
For peach, the source trees will be 
examined before harvest for presence 
of peach yellows types, etc. 

5. Nursery cuts buds froni tree in 
August for increase in its quarantine 
plat. At the same time several bud 
sticks from each source tree are to 
be sent to the college pathologist for 
indexing. Additional buds may be cut 
during the winter by the college pa- 
thologist for greenhouse indexing. 


Year 1947. 


6. In early spring the results of in- 
dexing will be available and sent to 
the nursery. If any of the nursery 
selections have indicated disease in 
the indexing process the nurseryman 
will dig and destroy such lots before 
growth proceeds very far in the 
spring. 

7. In early spring the nursery lines 
out additional root stock to increase 
the disease-free varieties certified as 
above. 

8. In August the nursery buds its 
certified block. 


Year 1948. 
9. Nurseryman should have enough 


budwood to take care of his entire 
needs of the above certified strains. 





GI’s TRAIN FOR FARMS. 


The field of agriculture was chosen 
by nearly 4,000 veterans who started 
their education or training in Febru- 
ary under the servicemen’s readjust- 
ment act (GI bill), the Veterans 
Administration announced. 

Of the 82,543 veterans who began 
GI training in that month, 3,960 
signed up for courses in agriculture. 

Farming ranked fourth among the 
types of education selected by veter- 
ans. Leading it were business admin- 
istration and commercial, engineer- 
ing and mechanics. 

More than eighty per cent of the 
new trainees entered universities, 
colleges or other schools; the remain- 
der began on-the-job training. 

The largest number of on-the-job 
trainees preferred the broad fields of 
mechanics, with 3,616 starting their 
training last month. 





COM. J. S. KAPUSCINSKI, of 
Kapp’s Duluth Nursery, Duluth, 
Minn., has returned from the navy 
after sixty-eight consecutive months 
at sea, including thirty-seven months 
in the Pacific forward areas, where 
he commanded a troopship. His 
sons, Neale and Bruce, have also been 
released from the navy and army. 
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Trade Aids Revived Spring Shows 


CALIFORNIA SPRING SHOW. 


More than 100,000 persons viewed 
the California spring garden show, 
April 29 to May 5, at the Exposition 
Auditorium, Oakland, resumed after 
a five years’ wartime absence. This 
year's theme, “El Dorado,” depicting 
the gold rush days of *49, was carried 
out in a wealth of detail by the many 
exhibitors, including nurserymen, flo- 
rists and other commercial growers, 
garden clubs and horticultural socie- 
ties, in an outdoor atmosphere created 
by waterfalls, giant redwoods and 
thousands of dollars’ worth of maiden- 
hair fern against a mossy background. 

Among the many nurseries that en- 
tered displays and won awards was 
the California Nursery Co., Niles, 
whose entry featuring Pink Pearl rho- 
dodendrons, tulips, irises and azaleas 
around a *49 house is pictured on this 
page. This firm also received blue rib- 
bons for an early California garden 
exhibit, for a bed of tulips, for an ex- 
hibit of roses, for an exhibit of ever- 
green trees and shrubs featuring rho- 
dodendrons, for the best collection of 
bulbous flowers and for a section of a 
garden in a more or less formal man- 
ner. 

The McDonnell Nursery, Oakland, 
was awarded the silver medal for an 
attractive formal garden carefully 
worked out to complement a house 
typical of California’s successful gold 
rush pioneers, and also received first 
for an arrangement of perennials as a 
garden unit for outdoors, first for bed- 
ding plants, first for violas, second for 
garden effects and second for conifer 
ous evergreens. 

The Bungalow Nursery, Colma, re- 
ceived first for an exhibit of orna- 
mental nursery stock and second for 
hanging baskets of fuchsias. 

The Crombie Nursery, Oakland, 
had an interesting background for its 
display of tea roses—Mrs. Herbert 
Stevens, Dainty Bess and Maurice— 
a red climber. The firm received first 
for a bed of sixty or more plants. 

Clyde Stocking, San Jose, received 
first prize for a garden of 150 roses. 
He entered the All-America Rose 
Peace for his prize-winning exhibit. 

The East Bay Nursery, Berkeley, 
won first for its spring garden featur- 
ing rhododendrons and wistarias. It 
also received first for a plot of annuals 
and perennials and for a specimen 
rhododendron. 

Also winning blue ribbons were the 
Montclair Nursery, Oakland, for or- 
namental nursery stock, and the Berke- 
ley Horticultural Nursery, for conifer- 
ous evergreens. 


NURSERIES EXHIBIT AT 
RECORD DETROIT SHOW. 


The first postwar public showing 
of flowers at Detroit, Mich., was the 
exhibition of the Michigan Horticul- 
tural Society, March 30 to April 9, 
at Convention Hall. The show was 
more compact than earlier stagings, 
and the freshness of the flowers was 
remarkable, all displays having a 
springlike appearance. The attend 
ance exceeded that of any prewar 
show, with more than 20,000 persons 
viewing the exhibits in the first two 
days. Because of a city transporta- 
tion strike during the first week of 
April, the show was extended two 
days to accommodate the thousands 
who had purchased tickets. 

The Michigan Horticultural So- 
ciety had three exhibits, the first a 
huge feature garden which greeted 
visitors at the main entrance. A large 
pool spraying streams of water in all 
colors of the rainbow was surrounded 
by beds of tulips in all hues and pink 
and blue hydrangeas inside borders 
of grass. Various fully budded trees 
made up the rest of the display. An- 
other garden was a tropical scene, 
carried out in perfect detail, from 
exotic plants to brilliantly colored 
birds. The third exhibit sponsored 
by the society was a woodland scene 
typical of northern Michigan, includ- 
ing native trees, wild flowers, trout 
streams and numerous mounted wild 
game. 

Prominent among the many fine 
displays were those of several Michi 
gan nurseries. 


The Greening Nursery Co., Mon- 


Exhibit of California Nursery Co. at Oakland Show. 


roe, had an outstanding exhibit of 
neatly arranged Juniperus pfitzeriana 
in a garden, with steps leading to a 
garden house. Yellow tulips and pink 
hydrangeas were used in huge beds, 
as were hyacinths in all colors. Orna- 
mental and shade trees coming into 
bloom and bud, with cedar and ar- 
borvitae, offered a well landscaped 
garden. 

The Monroe Nursery, Monroe, set 
up a garden, arranged by Joe Poleo. 
Arborvitae and junipers, surrounded 
by dogwood and other ornamental 
trees, were used. A large showing of 
blue and pink’ hydfangeas in beds 
and borders of white hyacinths made 
this a striking exhibit. Beds of Sweet- 
heart roses in full bloom added hand- 
somely to this garden. 

The Pontiac Nursery Co., Romeo, 
had a formal garden, designed by 
Don C. Geake. Both small and large 
juniper trees were used. The back- 
ground, containing a pergola covered 
with real wistaria blooms, was a 
prominent feature. Beds,of red tu- 
lips, elaborately arranged plantings 
of Mugho pine and flowering dog- 
wood all contributed to this display. 
Other ornamental and shade trees 
were used. 

Martin Loeffler, Detroit, created a 
striking garden using a large weep- 
ing willow with a bench under it, 
making a sheltered nook. The other 
plant material was evergreen. 

In honor of Rose day, which came 
Thursday, April 4, an air-express 
shipment of more than 500 choice 
roses arrived as a gift from the Jack- 
son & Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. 

The many other fine exhibits were 
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contributed by florists, seedsmen, 
bulb firms, private estates, the Flo- 
rists’ Telegraph Delivery Association, 
the Detroit Cactus and Succulent So- 
ciety and the Detroit parks and rec- 
reation departments. 





FARRAR GOES EAST. 


Dr. Milton D. Farrar, research en- 
tomologist of the Illinois Natural His- 
tory Survey, has accepted a position 
as associate director of the Crop Pro- 
tection Institute, Durham, N. H., 
and plans to terminate his work with 
the survey in July, according to an 
announcement by Dr. L. R. Tehon, 
acting chief of the survey. 

Dr. Farrar, who came to Urbana as 
a Crop Protection Institute fellow in 
1928 and has been on the natural 
history survey staff for sixteen years, 
will be associated with Dr. W. C. 
O’Kane, director of the institute. He 
will continue his research in insecti- 
cides, fungicides, fumigants and plant 
pests with the C. P. I., which serves 
as a research medium between indus- 
try and experiment stations, doing 
exploratory work on research prob- 
lems before submitting them as proj- 
ects to experiment stations through- 
out the country. 


Formerly of Abilene, Kan., Dr. 
Farrar received his B.S. degree from 
Iowa State College, Ames, in 1925, 
and his Ph.D. from the same college 
in 1933. He received his M.S. in 1927 
from South Dakota State College, 
Brookings. He is a member of Sigma 
Xi, Phi Kappa Phi and Gamma Sigma 
Delta, professional fraternities, and 
the Entomological Society of Ameri- 
ca, and was recently reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the north central 
states branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists. 


Dr. Farrar is married to the for- 
mer Helen Tremain, of Sioux Rapids, 
Ia., and they have three children. The 
family will accompany him to New 
Hampshire in July. 


NEW PROPAGATING RANGE. 


The Holton & Hunkel Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has completed and put 
into operation three new evergreen 
propagating greenhouses. These three 
houses are a part of what is projected 
to be one of the largest and most 
modern propagating ranges for ever- 
greens in the country. When com- 
pleted, the range will consist of sev- 
enteen houses. 

The propagation of evergreens was 
formerly carried on at the main range 
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plants. Part of the greenhouses yet 
to be built will be constructed along- 
side those now operating, and the 
remainder of the new houses will be 
at the opposite side of the work- 
room. 


One feature of the new propagat- 
ing houses is the permanent type of 
bench construction. The sides of the 
benches are flat Transite sheets, and 
the bottoms of the benches are con- 
structed of corrugated Transite sheets 
with the corrugations running across 


First Unit in Range for Propagating Evergreens Built by Holton & Hunkel Co. 


of the Holton & Hunkel Co., which 
is located about one-half mile from 
the new houses. The main range, 
consisting of several acres under glass, 
is used primarily for growing potted 
plants and cut flowers for the whole- 
sale florists’ trade. The new houses at 
the nursery, when completed, will 
release space needed for enlarged pro- 
duction of florists’ crops in the main 
range. 

The three new houses are 18x75 
feet each and are designed to ac- 
commodate four propagating benches. 
The houses open into a large nursery 
workroom, which is being equipped 
with potting benches, bins, tool lock- 
ers and all of the essentials for han- 
dling plants grown in the green- 
houses. The workroom is 24x54 feet 
and has full garage doors so that 
trucks may be driven in to load and 
discharge supplies, equipment and 
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Greenhouse Benches Filled with Evergreen Cuttings at New Range. 


the bench. Concrete blocks serve as 
legs for the benches, and angle irons 
are used as stringers. These angle 
irons merely hook over the inside 
top corners of the building blocks, 
and the weight of the bench holds 
the stringers in place. The heating 
pipes under the benches rest on 
short pieces of pipe that have been 
passed through the openings in the 
concrete blocks. 

Two automatic oil-burning boilers 
will be used to heat the completed 
range. At present, one boiler is in- 
stalled to take care of the houses 
now operating. The heating system 
is completely automatic, with ther- 
mostatic controls in the greenhouse. 
An emergency alarm system is linked 
to the main greenhouses some dis 
tance away to warn of abnormal tem- 
peratures during the night. With this 
system it is not necessary to have 
a night man watching temperatures 
at the evergreen propagating range. 

The Holton & Hunkel Co. is a 
large horticultural establishment with 
several departments. Jess Foster is 
the manager of the nursery depart- 
ment. 





MARK D. ISSELEE is entering 
business as Mark D. Isselee Landscap- 
ing & Nurseryman, West avenue, 
Noroton Heights, Conn. 


MARTIN L. DAVEY, JR., 28, 
was elected president of the Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Kent, O., April 3, 
to succeed his father, who died March 
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Planning Suburban Properties 


By Edward Prellwitz 


For the past fifteen or twenty 
years homeowners, old and new, have 
been showing ever-increasing inter- 
est in the development of their 
grounds. To cater to them, subdi- 
visions have been laid out with more 
imagination, larger lots and generally 
greater opportunities for pleasant 
homes attractively grouped, assuring 
both immediate value to the develop- 
er and permanent value to the pur- 
chaser. 

These tendencies have been stim- 
ulated by articles and illustrations in 
several excellent home and garden 
magazines, to which nearly every ru- 
ral homeowner, present and prospec- 
tive, subscribes. Nor is too much en- 
couragement necessary, for building 
or buying a new home is one of the 
great events in a family’s existence, 
and all most earnestly want to make 
their homes the best possible ones in 
their own fashion. 

They will approach building with 
certain ideas, dreams and ideals that 
they are only half able to realize for 
themselves, although, of course, in- 
dividuals will vary greatly and no 
sweeping generality can be made on 
this point. The great responsibility 
really falls upon the architect, build- 
er, decorator, landscape architect, 
nurseryman or, in fact, on whoever 
becomes involved in creating their 
homes. 

For present ‘purposes we are, of 
course, only concerned with the 
grounds. The builders of larger and 
more pretentious places may be able 
to afford the services of a landscape 
architect, but not necessarily so, and 
the builders of medium and small 
homes will nearly all lean on their 
neighborhood nurseryman or land- 
Scape contractor, or an outside nurs- 
ery that has built up a good reputa- 
tion. With that latter fact, a good 
reputation, as all important, it is al- 
most axiomatic that the best way to 
achieve a reputation is to create one 
or more outstanding jobs in a given 
neighborhood. 

For the sake of argument and dem- 
onstration, suppose we carry through 
the negotiations and development of 
a hypothetical case. You receive a 
telephone call from Mrs. Jones or 
Mrs. Feitelbaum or Mrs. Silio, asking 
to make a date to see her. (Yes, it 


Paper on “Planting Suburban Prop- 

ies,” by Edmund Prellwitz, of the 
Greenwood Nursery, Greenwood, R. L, 
presented at the annual meeting of the 
New England Nurserymen's Association. 


is usually the women who have the 
greatest interest and time.) You con- 
sult your busy schedule, make a date 
and arrive there as nearly on time 
as possible. 

On the site you are immediately 
confronted with two problems. One 
is usually an almost completed house, 
with grounds torn up, a howling mess 
of contractors’ debris scattered about 
and possibly one or two good natural 
features in the line of existing trees 
or interesting slope. The other is the 
character and personality of the 
owner. The latter is really the more 
important and must be solved first. 

In the course of your conversa- 
tion you have to find out what ideas 
your prospective customer has of his 
home, his general background, what 
the family consists of in numbers of 
children, dogs, maids and the like, 
how many ideas they have for using 
the land and whether the home is to 
be a year-around affair or not. 

Sometimes your clients will have 
pictures that have appealed to them 
or will mention So-and-so’s place that 
they think is perfect. This makes a 
starting point. If their ideas are good 
and workable, congratulate and en- 
courage them; if not, try as tactfully 
as possible to suggest a better al- 
ternative. 

Some people will want their 
grounds showy; others, quiet, re- 
strained and private. Some will want 
them to be formal; some, informal; 
and so on. Assuming that you agree 
on a general idea, the next question 
usually is about how much it will 
cost. After buying or building a 
home, most persons’ bank accounts 
are pretty flat, and it is a rare client 
who can blithely say, “Shoot the 
works.” So you have to decide wheth- 
er it is to be a low-cost job (never 
cheap), using fewer well placed 
plants with a relatively higher num- 
ber of flowering shrubs, a medium 
job, or a more expensive one using 
higher-priced coniferous and broad- 
leaved evergreens. Grading and lawn 
costs would probably be about the 
same, and construction work entailed 
would be graded proportionately. 

Also, you must discuss whether the 
work will be completed in one opera- 
tion, done in sections over several 
seasons (generally a more satisfac- 
tory method), or financed. With 
these general ideas settled, you take 
leave of the client, and with meas- 
urements and notes, or a plot plan 
with notes, go off, promising to re- 


turn with a masterpiece and an esti- 
mate of costs. 

And then comes the interesting 
part, thinking out the scheme along 
the general lines of your previous 
discussion, making the most of the 
architectural character of the house, 
making the most of the areas and 
natural characteristics of the lot. In 
doing this you proceed as follows: 

1. Public areas, consisting of the 
front yard or lawn, drive and walk 
approaches to the house: The pri- 
mary object is nearly always to set 
off the house to the best possible 
advantage as one approaches it, by 
the use of foundation plantings, trees 
or sometimes strategically placed 
specimen plants. As in most instances, 
first impressions are arrived at in ap- 
proaching or driving up to the house 
at an angle. This wants to be taken 
into consideration, as well as the di- 
rect frontal elevation. In planning 
roads and walks, simplicity and 
practicality should be the keynote. 
Avoid all senseless wiggles unless 
they are dictated by a sloping con- 
dition, or to avoid trees, boulders and 
the like. 

Construction materials for walks 
and drives will no doubt be deter- 
mined by a combination of the archi- 
tecture of the house and the budget 
of the client. If terracing should be 
necessary because of a slope, never 
break the grade in the middle of the 
lawn, but rather at the property line 
or fairly close to the house, which- 
ever may seem to give the best effect 
under the conditions pertaining to 
the particular problem. 

2. Private area, generally the rear 
of the property: This is becoming of 
ever greater importance to homeown- 
ers, being the part of their grounds 
where they can express themselves 
and derive real outdoor enjoyment 
from their homes. It is also the area 
where the landscape planner can be 
most helpful, as there are always a 
great many interlocking factors that 
have to be taken into consideration 
in working out the back-yard scheme. 


Depending on the desires and fam- 
ily circumstances of your client, Mrs. 
Jones, you may have to deal with 
such a variety of units, such as lawns, 
gardens (flowers or vegetables ot 
both), play and game areas, pools, 
fireplaces, dog and pet pens, laundry 
yards, rubbish or storage or compost 
heaps, coldframes, terraces, teahouses 
and various types of screening. No 
set rules can be laid down for deal- 
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ing with these assorted features, other 
than the general one of always ap- 
plying good taste and common sense, 
and one axiom applying to all small 
properties. Always plan for the 
maximum amount of just plain open 
space. This means do not clutter up 
lawn areas with circular beds of can- 
nas or roses; do not plank specimen 
plants, no matter how gorgeous or 
exotic, out in the open; do not make 
a lot of fussy beds. To be sure, these 
are evils we have pretty much out- 
grown, but occasionally you still see 
them. 


3. Certain special problems that 
are likely to crop up deserve a word 
or two of mention. One such prob- 
lem is screening. This may be of two 
types, boundary or yard screening, 
and spot screening. The boundary 
screen is the commonest and is usu- 
ally used against some unsightly 
neighboring mess or around a laun- 
dry or rubbish yard. It can be any- 
thing from an informal planting of 
the more vertical-growing deciduous 
shrubs to an evergreen or deciduous 
hedge, or a fence or lattice. 


Where there is fairly dense shade 
or severe exposure it is generally bet- 
ter to use some sort of fencing, as 
plantings, even of the best types, will 
tend to thin out under these condi- 
tions. Spot screening is used where 
there is some unsightly feature in a 
particular view, such as a distant fac- 
tory, a transformer or a neighbor's 
garage. For these cases a relatively 
small amount of the right planting 

[Continued on page 39.] 





NEW ENGLAND NURSERYMEN 
ON RADIO ROUND TABLE. 


The help wanted situation in nurs- 
eries in the vicinity of Boston was 
recently eased considerably through 
a radio broadcast in which four mem- 
bers of the New England Nursery- 
men’s Association participated. 

The photograph taken of the 
broadcast shows (clockwise): Don- 
ald D. Wyman, of the Bay State 
Nurseries, North Abington, Mass., a 
past president of the New England 
Nurserymen’s Association; Dr. Con- 
stantine Gilgut, of the Waltham field 
station, Massachusetts State College; 
Edmund Mezitt, of the Weston 
Nurseries, Weston, Mass., and Luke 
May, of the Lexington Nurseries, 
Lexington, Mass., who were guest 
speakers on a half-hour round-table 
discussion of the employment situa- 
tion in the nursery industry over 
station WEEI, Boston. At the mi- 
crophone is Art King, an ex-marine 
sergeant, who conducted the broad- 
cast. 


The program, entitled “Job Center 


of the Air,” is presented every Sun- 
day morning. It is designed to ac- 
quaint veterans with job opportuni- 
ties and to aid them in finding em- 
ployment. According to word re- 
ceived from the station, listening 
veterans responded heavily and 
within a few days more than 100 
former GI's were placed in nursery 
jobs. 

The participants were unanimous 
in predicting good business in the 
nursery industry for at least the next 
five years. In the course of the pro- 
gram it was pointed out that during 
the war many workers left jobs in 
nurseries for defense work or were 
called into the service. 

The sadly depleted stocks of 
shrubs, trees and other plants which 
resulted have now caused the demand 
for nursery stock far to outweigh the 
existing supplies. The predicted 
boom in housing will greatly augment 
the need for landscape material, and 
the ever-increasing interest in living 
memorials will create an even wider 
market. 

Edmund Mezitt, talking on the 
future for the industry, said that a 
true appreciation of plants and nature 
has hardly begun in America. He 
called attention to the interest taken 
in gardening in the older countries 
of the world and noted that in Eng- 


land, a good source of advice on the 
care of roses is the “Bobby” directing 


trafic or walking his beat. Every 
returning tourist remarks on the sta- 
tion agents’ gardens at suburban rail- 
way stations, whether it be in Eng- 
land, Germany or Japan. “I honestly 
believe,” he said, “that the nursery- 
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man, as a grower of plants, is destined 
to play an important part in the 
future of American life.” 

Mr. Mezitt also discussed the vic- 
tory gardening program for 1946. 
The best assurance that this country 
will be able to aid in the feeding of 
millions of starving people all over 
the world rests with the - victory 
gardener. Nurserymen arc still 
planning to incorporate food crops 
with their soil rotation program, and 
unquestionably a good supply of food 
will be produced by nursery growers 
this year. 

“However,” said Mr. Mezitt, “with 
highway and industrial building get- 
ting under way, we have to concen- 
trate our efforts more in the pro- 
duction of plants which require a 
number of years to grow, and we are 
counting on the returning GI to help 
the industry return to normal levels.” 

Luke May outlined the program 
that has been designed to help the 
veterans get a start in the nursery 
industry and cited the wages to be 
expected, types of work available, 
and provisions for training under the 
GI bill of rights. 

Donald Wyman, whose company 
recently won first prize for a memo- 
rial garden exhibit at the Boston 
flower show, talked on the subject 
of living memorials. He mentioned 
the origin of the idea and what it 
will mean in terms of employment. 

Dr. Gilgut discussed the land- 
scaping of small homes, pointing out 
the variety of interesting work to be 
found in this industry. He also gave 
some advice on planting to spring 
gardeners. 





Massachusetts Nurserymen Participate in Job Broadcast. 
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STOCK IN STORAGE 


The following list of stock is in good condition and available for prompt ship- 
ment, largely from modern cold-storage cellars; offered subject to prior sales. 


Terms: Cash, except to firms or individuals with established credit. 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Acer Platanoides. Norway a 
] 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The strawberry plants we offer at this time are all in 
fine dormant condition, were dug during the months of 
January, February and early March before growth 
started, packed in a special manner, placed in cold 
storage, and will give satisfaction during the entire 
month of May. Wire orders. Prompt shipment 
guaranteed. 


STANDARD VARIETIES 25 100 250 1000 
Dunlap, Klondike ........ $0.40 $1.25 $2.25 $7.00 
Big Joe. Blakemore, 

Gandy, Temple 40 1.25 2.25 8.00 
Ambrosia Late, Catskill, Dorsett. 

Fairfax, Fairpeake ..... 45 140 2.50 9.00 
Premier, Redstar ........... 50 1.50 2.75 10.00 


EVERBEARING VARIETIES: 
Evermore (Minn. 1166), 
Gem, Mastodon ...... 75 2.50 5.00 15.00 


No extra charge is made for the package or packing 
on Strawberry plant orders. Prices quoted are for 
delivery as wanted during the spring shipping season, 
ending June 1, 1946, and apply as follows: 

25 to 75 plants of one variety at the 25 rate. 

100 to 225 plants of one variety at the 100 rate. 

250 to 475 plants of one variety at the 250 rate 

500 plants or more of one variety at the 1000 rate 


GRAPEVINES 


Each 10 100 1000 
2500 Concord 
(blue), 2-yr., No. 1..$0.25 $1.75 $12.50 $100.00 
1500 Niagara 
(white), 2-yr., No. | 30 2.25 16.00 120.00 
500 Niagara, 2-yr 25 1.75 12.00 80.00 
2000 Fredonia 
(black), 2-yr., No. 1.. .30 2.25 16.00 120.00 
3006 Fredonia, 2-yr. . . 25 1.75 12.00 80.00 


HORSE-RADISH SETS 
10 25 100 1000 
No. | sets, 6 to 8-inch lengths $0.50 $1.00 $2.00 $15.00 


RASPBERRY PLANTS 
10 25 100 1000 
Latham (red), No. | $1.00 $2.00 $6.00 $50.00 
Newburgh (red), No. |! 1.00 2.00 5.00 40.00 
St. Regis (red), No. | 100 2.00 5.00 40.00 
Sunrise (red), No. 1... 100 2.00 6.00 50.00 


BLACKBERRY PLANTS 
10 25 100 — 1000 
Blowers, No. 1 R. C $1.00 $2.00 $5.00 $40.00 
Alfred, No. | R. C. ... 1.00 2.00 5.00 40.00 
Eldorado, No. 1 R.C 1.00 2.00 5.00 40.00 


BOYSENBERRY PLANTS 
10 25 100 — 1000 
yr., No. 1 plants . $1.00 $2.00 $5.00 $40.00 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY 
PLANTS 


10 25 100 1000 


yr., No. 1 plants . ..$1.00 $2.00 $6.00 $50.00 


100 
200 6to 8 fit... wscccccccecccccc ce S8B80 
RR.) | eee lt 
100 10 to 12 it......... -.eeseeee 17.50 150.00 


Cercis Ganedensis. Redbud or pa Tree. 
100 Sto 4 ft 00 50.00 


Lombardy Poplar. 
2000 5 to 6 ft 2.50 20.00 
3000 4 to 5 ft Pied Pcs . 2.00 15.00 
1200 3 to 4 ft st . 150 10.00 
1000 2 to 3 ft a 1.25 8.00 


Salix Babylonica. Sengren Willow. 
200 8 to 10 ft : 15.00 125.00 
300 10 to 12 ft.. ...... 17,50 150.00 
50 12 to 14 ft . 20.00 175.00 


FLOWERIN G SHRUBS 


Buddleia Farquhari. 
Farquhar Butterfly Bush 
10 100 
1500 No. 1 . $2.50 $20.00 
Cydonia Japonica. Red-Flowering Quince. 
2500 12 to 18 ins 1.60 12.00 
750 18 to 24 ins é .. 2.00 16.00 


Cornus Flaviramea. Yellowtwig Dogwood. 
100 12 to 18 ins 2.50 20.00 
100 18 to 24 ins 3.00 25.00 


Forsythia Fortunei. Fortune Forsythia. 
200 18 to 24 ins 2.00 15.00 
100 2 to 3 ft tue 2.50 20.00 


Forsythia Viridissima. Greenstem Forsythia. 
350 12 to 18 ins 1.60 12.00 
700 18 to 24 ins 2.00 15.00 
600 2 to 3 ft Seer, 
300 3 to 4 ft 3.00 25.00 


Hibiscus Syriacus. Double Shrub Althaea. 
(colors purple, pink and red) 

18 to 24 ins 1.60 12.00 

2 to 3 ft ; 2.50 20.00 

3 to 4 ft SS. | 


Symphoricarpos Racemosus. 
Common Snowberry. 
200 12 to 18 ins 1.50 10.00 
500 18 to 24 ins 2.00 15.00 
900 2 to 3 ft .... 2.50 20.00 
Svupmeneanpes Vulgaris. Coralberry. 
400 18 to 24 in . 2.00 15.00 
500 2 to 3 ft 2.50 20.00 
a oe & Seer 3.00 25.00 


VINES 


Lonicera Ja 
Hall's 


Halliana. 
oneysuckle. 10 100 
500 2-yr., $2.00 $18.00 
Polygonum Auberti. Silver Lace Vine. 
100 2-yr., No. 1 4.00 35.00 
Wistaria Sinensis. wuagee Chinese See 
1500 2-yr., No. 1 grafts.. 50.00 
500 2-yr., medium grafts SE ee - ie 40.00 


All quotations are F.O.B. Selbyville, subject to stock being sold upon receipt of order. Please use your printed 
stationery showing you are entitled to wholesale prices when ordering. Prices apply for the units quoted; please do 


not ask us to break bundles. 


BUNTINGS’ NURSERIES, INC. 


Box 3 


Selbyville, Delaware 











Although symphytum is seldom ex- 
citing in an ornamental way, it does 
contain more for gardens than is gen- 
erally supposed or is apparent from 
its rare appearance in plantings. My 
introduction to the species was, as no 
doubt has been the experience of 
many who know it at all, through the 
pages of old herbals, whose authors 
always dwelt upon the virtues of 
comfrey, Symphytum officinale, in 
the treatment of many human ills. 
The books tell us, in fact, that the 
name symphytum is from the Greek, 
meaning to grow together, from its 
supposed healing virtues. 


Having few, if any, of the ailments 
which Gerard, Culpepper and others 
of their kind among the herbalists 
tell us may be cured with comfrey, 
and failing to work up much enthusi- 
asm for the rather small, creamy- 
white bugles of S. officinale as gar- 
den ornaments, I have never given 
it a prominent place in my garden 
work. The mention of other kinds, 
usually with yellowish-white flowers, 
in the literature also left me cold un- 
til I read about S. asperrimum 
(Bailey says it should be asperum) 
in Bowle’s “My Garden in Spring.” 
This is the plant, he wrote, “that 
such great things were expected of 
as a perpetual forage crop many 
years ago, but though now turned out 
of the farm, is worth a choice posi- 
tion in the garden for the sake of its 
exquisite turquoise-blue flowers and 
rosy heads.” 

That is praise indeed, coming from 
a master gardener, and was enough 
to start me on a long search for it, a 
search that ended in a packet of seeds 
and finally in a few plants which sent 
up 2-foot comfreylike bushes, from 
which hung delightful blue bells for 
a long time in late spring and again 
later after the plants were cut back 
following the first flowering season. 
The books speak of it as attaining a 
height of five feet, but that is more 
than twice as tall as it ever grew here. 
I do not think I should like it that 
high, either, because it would no 
doubt be floppy in this windy garden. 
Here is an attractive perennial for 
massing or for specimens in either 
sun or shade. It is seldom available 
in this country, a fact adding to its 
value as an unusual item for the 
neighborhood grower. 


Ononis Cenisia. 


I have been chided on a few occa- 
sions for mentioning material which 


was impossible to obtain. As a mat- 
ter of fact, that is rarely the case. It 
is true that plants are often discussed 
which are not readily available (what 
is there to say about a plant that 
every grocer sells?), but rarely is one 
mentioned that cannot be located by 
a little searching. The one that 
heads this paragraph is a case in 
point. After looking through two or 
three American catalogs, one might 
come to the conclusion that Old Man 
Wood slipped up on that one. Really, 
though, I did not, for I had a letter 
this morning from a friend of this 
column saying that he obtained 
seeds of it this spring from the Cor- 
revon organization in Switzerland. I 
have had seeds of it from the same 
source a number of times. All that 
is needed to procure propagating 
stock of most things mentioned here 
is to look out of the beaten path. 
With that statement out of the way, 
let us examine a really worthy leg- 
ume. 

Ononis cenisia is the gardener’s 
dream come true. It is a perfectly 
flat mass of tiny legume foliage 
(ferny, gardeners call it) on which 
is placed a covering of lovely pink 
pea flowers for a month to six weeks 
in early summer. The entire plant is 
not over an inch or two high, making 
it an ideal ornament for the wall, for 
a spot in the rock garden that is 
shaded from the noonday sun and 
for many other uses. It should be 
added that old plants may attain a 
spread of a foot or more. It was al- 
ways an easy plant to handle here in 
northern Michigan, except in the 
years that brought us hot dry sum- 
mers; then it suffered unless it was 
protected from the sun during the 
middle of the day. Several experi- 
ences of that taught me to plant it in 
an east wall or, if in the rock garden 
proper, place a large rock between it 
and the sun from eleven in the morn- 
ing until three or four in the after- 
noon. That and a gravelly soil con- 
taining a liberal amount of leaf mold 
should make O. cenisia contented in 
all except the hottest of lowland 
gardens. It must be grown from 
seeds, so far as I have been able to 
find out. Ordinarily it should offer 
few problems to the careful grower 
if it is given a well drained soil in a 


lath-shaded frame. 
Anacyclus Depressus. 


A short time after the Allies in- 
vaded north Africa a reader of this 
column sent me about 100 packets of 
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Plant Notes Here and There 


By C. W. Wood 


seeds which he had gathered as the 
army advanced. It was an intriguing 
experience to watch them as they 
grew to maturity, although’! knew 
that many would not be hardy 
enough for our cold winters. It was 
surprising, though, to find that near- 
ly half of them stood the first winter 
and a few should be permanent fix- 
tures in all except the coldest sections. 
Among them was a low composite 
which I had had years ago from an 
English friend under name of Ana- 
cyclus depressus. I am not sure that 
is the correct name for the plant, for 
these north African composites are 
variously known as anacyclus, chrys- 
anthemum or pyrethrum, and only a 
well trained botanist knows his 
ground in the maze. 

In addition to being notable for 
its hardiness, A. depressus is also 
noteworthy because of its mat of 
ferny, silky foliage, a strong recom- 
mendation in any plant, and for a 
long display of large white daisies, 
crimson tipped and crimson on the 
reverse of its petals. The flowers are 
held tightly against the low tufts of 
leaves, making it a fine plant for 
edging the front of a border, for 
sunny slopes in rock gardens and for 
wall planting. The length of its flow- 
ering season was never constant here, 
sometimes lasting throughout the en- 
tire summer and at others confined to 
a month or two in late spring and ear- 
ly summer. The reason or reasons for 
that variable character are not appar- 
ent from experience here. Any way it 
is looked at, the plant is a winner for 
a place in gardens that can supply it 
an open soil in a sunny situation. I 
cannot vouch for its hardiness in 
northern regions with snowless win- 
ters, but it would be worth a trial. 
Because of the character of its foliage, 
I should not expect it to endure long 
in a heavy soil on a flat surface, even 
in mild sections. It is easily grown 
from fall-planted seeds and from cut- 
tings taken in summer. It was under 
commercial production a year or two 
ago in the Pacific northwest; so it 
should be easy to find. 


Shortia. 


Shortia galacifolia is one of our 
most interesting plants. Its local dis 
tribution in a few stations in the 
Appalachian mountains has been the 
subject of much speculation among 
naturalists since the plant's range has 
been known. It is another instance 
of a genus with representatives in 
eastern North America and Japan 
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SPRAY WEEDONE when 
you have an infestation and use 
Weedone, or recommend it, when 
your customers’ land must be 
cleared of weeds. Weedone is safe to 
use around livestock; it does not 
permanently sterilize the soil; it does 
not corrode metal spray-equipment; 
it does not stain or irritate the skin. 


WARNING: Weedone does 
not kill grass, but it kills or in- 
jures ‘most everything else. Use 
it in a greenhouse only when all 
plants are removed. Use it outdoors 
near valuable shrubs and trees only 
on windless days when you can con- 
trol the drift of the spray. 


WEEDON E, the new weed-killer containing 2-4D, will not only 
help to get you out from under the deep-rooted perennial weeds but 
also your customers. Weedone is highly effective against bindweed 
(morning glory), honeysuckle, poison oak, poison ivy, white top, 
dandelion, and most other noxious weeds that, at their best, ruin 
the looks of an impressive planting and, at their worst, cause 
nurserymen serious financial loss. 


THIS YEAR, Weedone 

is available in sufficient quan- 

tity. Ask your dealer for the list of suscep- 

tible weeds and for instructions regarding dilutions. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY + AMBLER - PA. 


with no known intermediate stations, 
another fact that has long interested 
botanists. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing feature in our present plant is its 
method, or rather lack of method, 
of seed dispersal. The researches of 
Malcom Ross; which were outlined 
in the issue of the Journal of the 
New York Botanical Garden for Sep- 
tember, 1935, show that the seeds 
germinate in the seed head while 
still attached to the ovary. Ross found 
that these germinating seeds, if care- 
fully removed and placed on a good 
growing medium, lived and grew, 
while ungerminated seeds did not 
germinate if they were removed and 
planted in soil. That holds a hint for 
propagators who are interested in 
this rare plant, not so much for in- 
crease of commercial stocks, which 
may be accomplished much more eas- 
ily by means of divisions, as for 
the breeding of improved forms. And 
it is evident from the variation in 
collected plants, which include pink- 
flowered as well as semidouble forms 
in addition to the typical pearly white, 
that the species holds much possibil- 
ity of improvement. 

The plant, as it has behaved here, 
is generally about six inches tall when 
in flower, the glossy round leaves are 
basal and the bell-like flowers, about 


{Continued on page 35.] 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


MICHIGAN-GRO WN 


We do not operate under any OPA, ABC or XYZ. We never worked 
for the PWA and had plenty to do under the Blue Eagle. Supply and 
demand still determine prices of our products. Our prices are not subject 
to change in accordance with OPA regulations. Give us an order and it 
will be delivered as fast as the railroads can carry it—if not on strike. 


Westill have a fair supply of the following Straw- 
berry Plants; all dug, graded and held in our modern 
cold storage, awaiting your orders: 

Per 100 Per 1000 

$1.30 $ 8.00 

2.00 15.00 

2.50 20.00 

Streamliner (Ever.) 4.50 40.00 
300 of one variety at 1000 rate. 


No charge on packing. Prices F.O.B. Bridgman. 
Cash with order unless credit has been established. 


KRIEGER'’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
= — 
elephone 
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Plant Clinies for Public ? 


About two months ago I had an 
idea. Customers continuously asked 
the why and how of plant, shrub and 
garden insects and diseases; why not 
a “garden clinic,” with a panel of 
garden authorities on the stage? In 
other words, answer them wholesale 
instead of retail. 

Our city auditorium at Beaumont, 
Tex., holds 2,500 persons. I suggested 
to our city park superintendent that 
his department sponsor the clinic and 
that I would line up the “stage 
hands.” He secured the auditorium 
and asked me to preside. 

Our two local papers gave us good 
and continued publicity and we 
seemed lined up for a good meeting, 
but half an hour before the set time 
we were in the midst of a southeaster, 
with wind of forty miles per hour 
and a driving rain. The five persons 
on the stage and an audience of 
twenty-six came anyway, and we had 
an interesting meeting, keeping us 
busy from 7:30 to 9:20. (Closing 
time had been set for 9 o'clock.) 

Well, gardens were up, trees in 
full leaf and bloom, and insects and 
diseases showing up aplenty; so we 
decided it was time for another clinic, 
and the date was set for April 19. 
We changed the stage panel to meet 
the situation, and again the papers 
gave us good publicity, and we were 
all set. This time the weather was 
perfect; cloudy and pleasant. When 
the six men walked out on the stage, 
we had an audience of twelve! The 
final count was twenty-five, one less 
than the stormy night. A few were 
repeaters, but most were new. 

What's the answer? I thought it 
was a good idea, and so have others. 
The clinic was well worth while, and 
the audience was interested from 
start to finish. The men on the stage 
had a regular bull session and learned 
much from each other, I am sure. It 
was well worth while from that 
standpoint, as well as from a stand- 
point of increased friendship and mu- 
tual understanding. When time was 
called at 9 o'clock, all ganged up 
and kept on chewing on their dif- 
ferences of opinion and agreements 
as well. 

The plan seemed good to us all. 
What is your idea as to it and its use 
among the trade? The park superin- 
tendent intended to have three or 
four a year. I do not know what his 
reaction will be now. The men re- 
quested to act freely accepted, and 
that was a bright spot in the deal. 

A. C. P. Tyler. 


The garden clinics of which Mr. 


Tyler writes were held March 12 and 
April 19 at Beaumont, Tex., under 
the sponsorship of the city parks and 
recreation departments. A. C. P. Ty- 
ler, Beaumont nurseryman who orig- 
inated the idea, was master of cere- 
monies. Composing the panel of ex- 
perts were Dr. W. C. Tullis, patholo- 
gist of the United States Department 
of Agriculture; J. F. Combs, Jeffer- 
son county agricultural agent; P. A. 
Winkler, Winkler Landscape Service; 
Frank L. Bertschler, Bertschler Nurs- 
eries; L. A. Williams, and Mr. Tyler. 
There were no speeches, the meeting 
being conducted entirely in round- 
table fashion. 

Good advance publicity was given 
to the two clinics by the local papers 
and write-ups appeared following 
the meetings, both in the news and 
editorial columns. The clinics at- 
tracted more than local notice, as 
newspaper articles appeared through- 
out Texas and even as far away as 
Chicago. 

The Beaumont Enterprise carried 
several advance publicity items and 
extended the invitation of W. J. Rog- 
ers, city horticulturist, to the public 
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to attend the meetings. All gardeners 
were invited to bring specimens of 
their plant troubles for inspection, to 
ask questions on the control of dis- 
eases and insect pests, and to gain 
information on fertilizing, planting 
and plant care. The Beaumont Jour- 
nal also publicized the events with 
stories and featured the clinic in an 
editorial on the world food crisis, 
pointing out that it was not 
too late to start food gardens and that 
expert advice might be obtained at 
the clinics. 

In view of the publicity given the 
first two garden clinics, a consider- 
ably larger attendance might have 
been expected. However, new ideas 
are often slow of reception; so if the 
series were continued, as proposed, 
it might be expected that there would 
be increasing attendance. As in the 
case of new organizations, whether 
trade or public, people are not always 
aware how much they will be wel- 
comed. They are slow to come at 
first, but may become enthusiastic 
later. 

Perhaps other readers of the Amer- 
ican Nurseryman have had experi- 
ence with similar undertakings, or 
even if they have not, they may be 
able to extend some useful sugges- 
tions to Mr. Tyler that would be of 





Rosa Carolina, 12 to 18 ins.. 
(Kentucky Coffee Tree)... 
(Pot-grown) 

4 to 
6 to 


9 to 
12 to 


LINING-OUT SHRUBS 


Golden Ibota Privet (Pot-grown) 

Fontanesia Fortunei, 8 to 12 ins. eneniatnds 
Calycanthus Floridus, 8 to 12 ins.. : 

Benzoin Aestivale, 18 to 24 ins. (Dormant). 
Gymnocladus Dioicus, 12 to 1i8in. 
Buddleia, Burton’s Purple, Ile de France, Dubonnet 


Barberry, Burton’s Dwarf Globe Type (Pat. No. 189) 


BURTON’S HILL TOP NURSERIES 
Casstown, Ohio 


Per 100 Per 1000 


7.50 





Mention The American Nurseryman when you write. 








Streamliner 
New Supreme Everbearer 

Minnesota 1166 Everbearer 

Gem Everbearer Crimson Beauty 


Cumberland Black 
Ask for CATLOG or ORDER DIRECT from AD. 


WESTHAUSER NURSERIES, Box F, Sawyer, Michigan 





NORTHERN NEWLAND-GROWN PLANTS 
=~ Wholesale Prices ~& 


STRAWBERRIES 
1 


RASPBERRIES 1-Yr. Plants 
8.00 





250 500 
$14.00 $25.00 
6.50 12.00 
4.50 8.00 


18.00 35.00 
9.50 18.00 
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value not only to the Beaumont un- 
dertaking but to other communities 
as well. 





JOBS NOT GUARANTEED. 


Employers conducting on-the-job 
training programs under the GI bill 
need not guarantee veterans jobs on 
completion of their training, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration announced in a 
new circular to its field offices. 

The directive was published in an- 
swer to queries of employers who 
feared they could not maintain their 
job training programs because they 
would be forced to guarantee veterans 
jobs regardless of circumstances. 

The circular states: “No employer 
is expected to guarantee a job to a 
veteran who fails to demonstrate dur- 
ing the course of his training that he 
will merit employment. Neither is an 
employer-trainer expected to guaran- 
tee a position against unforeseeable 
circumstances which may arise and 
make it necessary for him to reduce 
his force or at least not to expand 
hy 





COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Colutea Arborescens. 


Colutea arborescens is an upright 
spreading, somewhat straggling shrub 
of about six to ten feet in height 
and fully as broad. It is native of 
southern Europe and northern Af- 
rica, and although it has been in 
the trade for a long time it has not 
been used extensively. This is prob- 
able due to the fact that its growth 
habit, foliage and flowers are not 
particularly outstanding. 

All the coluteas have compound 
leaves. Colutea arborescens has nine 
to thirteen small, rounded leaflets, 
bright green above and lighter or 
bluish-green beneath. I have found 
that there is often confusion in the 
identification of the coluteas and the 
caraganas. Besides the marked dif- 
ference in flowering and fruiting 
characteristics, these two leguminous 
plants can be easily identified in leaf 
by the fact that the coluteas have 
an odd number of leaflets while the 
caraganas have an even number. 

During the past five years, Colutea 
arborescens has appeared in bloom 
at Columbus, O., between May 25 
and June 1. The flowers are pea- 
shaped, bright yellow with red mark- 
ings. They are borne in few-flowered 
clusters. The inflated fruit pods are 
showy from July to October. They 
are mostly greenish in color but bear- 
ing some pinkish to brownish color- 
ing at the base. 

Colutea arborescens is hardy with 
us except in severely cold winters, 








TULIPS 
HYACINTHS 


given the benefit of them. 


You in Holland. 


CROCUS 
NARCISSUS 


We have renewed our connections, after five war 
years, with the firm of bulb growers that we consider 
one of the most reliable in all the Netherlands. 


It's Not Too Early 
To Buy Your 


FALL BULBS! 


MUSCARI 
SCILLA 


Bulb prices are again under the control of the 
Dutch government and the prices we quote are based 
on the figures established for the 1946 season. 


Purchases made now will be protected against 
any advances before delivery. On the other hand, 
if any reductions in prices are possible, you will be 


Orders placed now will be packed Especially For 


Send for list of varieties and prices 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Wholesale Nurserymen 
Ottawa, Kansas 








ORNAMENTAL 
EVERGREENS 


Trees & Shrubs 
BAGATELLE NURSERY 


P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








BOWLES 


Variety of Vinca Minor 


Large blue flowers. 
Excellent ground cover. 


Field-grown, 6 to 10 runners. 
$12.00 per 100. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








when it may suffer some injury. It 
does best in sunny exposures, in san- 
dy, well drained soil. It is best trans- 
planted in the spring. Propagation is 
by seeds. 

The common bladder senna will 
not find extensive use in landscape 
plantings, but its interesting flowers 
and fruit pods add interest to the 
sunny border. L.C.C 





THE state of Kentucky has revoked 
its $5 registration fee formerly re- 
quired of out-of-state nurserymen. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











Coming Events 


WEST VIRGINIA DATES. 


The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia Nurserymen’s Association 
has been set for July 5 and 6 at the 
Hotel West Virginia, Bluefield, an- 


nounces F. Waldo Craig, secretary. 





SHADE TREE DATES SET. 


The twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Shade Tree 
Conference will be held at the Hotel 
Statler, Boston, Mass., August 27 to 
30. Edward Higgins, of Frost & 
Higgins Co., Arlington, Mass., has 
been elected local chairman. 





PLAN MAIL ORDER 
CONVENTION FOR JUNE. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Mail Order Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation will be held June 27 and 28 
at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, and 
plans are being made for the most 
interesting and largest meeting yet 
held by the association. 

Twelve committees are at work 
gathering data and information of in- 
terest to mail-order nurserymen, 
which will be reported at the conven- 
tion by the various committee chair- 
men, appointed by the board of di- 
rectors at a recent meeting, as fol- 
lows: Seeds, Leonard Condon, Con- 
don Bros., Rockford, IIl.; small fruits, 
Howard Scarff, W. N. Scarff’s Sons, 
New Carlisle, O.; shade trees, Ollie 
Hobbs, C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc., 
Bridgeport, Ind.; evergreens, William 
J. Smart, D. Hill Nursery Co., Dun- 
dee, Ill.; perennials, Henry Weller, 
Weller Nurseries Co., Inc., Holland, 
Mich.; dahlias, Earl Ryno, Wayland 
Dahlia Gardens, Wayland, Mich.; 
strawberries, Victor Judson, Judson 
Wholesale Nurseries, Bristol, Ind.; 
shrubs, John J. Pinney, Willis Nurs- 
ery Co., Ottawa, Kan.; roses (eastern 
section), Ralph Perkins, Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y.; roses 
(southern section), Hugh Wolfe, 
Wolfe Nursery, Stephenville, Tex.; 
gladiolus and other bulbs, etc., Har- 
old Goldstein, Kunderd Gladiolus 
Farms, Goshen, Ind.; fruit trees, John 
Kelly, Kelly Bros. Nurseries, Inc., 
Dansville, N. Y., and code of ethics 
(standing committee), Dave Nihart, 
Nihart Agency, Middlebury, Ind. 

From three to five committeemen 
will work with each chairman gather- 
ing information on stock supply and 
condition of stock, as well as other 
items of importance. In order to get 
this information, which will be of un- 
estimated value to those nurserymen 


issuing mail-order catalogs, members 
should try to be present, says B. W. 
Keith, secretary. 

In addition to the committee re- 
ports, there will be talented speakers 
to give their best along lines of inter- 
est to the mail-order men. 





PLAN TEXAS CONVENTION. 


In a called executive committee 
meeting recently held at Dallas, plans 
were formulated for the annual con- 
vention of the Texas Association of 
Nurserymen, August 27 to 29, with 
headquarters at the Adolphus hotel, 
Dallas. 

The Adolphus hotel has offered 
full cooperation for the handling of 
this convention and promises full ac- 
commodations to all of those who 
plan to attend. It is urged that early 
reservations be sent. 

The hotel has arranged to serve a 
luncheon August 27 and 28, and the 
annual dance and banquet will be 
held on the roof August 28. This 
will be one of the highlights of the 
convention this year. It is understood 
that the Dallas Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation is cooperating fully to make 
this an outstanding convention with 
other items of entertainment. 

Further announcements and the 
full printed program of the conven- 
tion will be supplied the trade papers 
for publication as soon as they are 
available, states Mrs. Wilma Box, 





BosBinK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
° 

Visitors always welcome. 
> 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








THE GOLD CHESTNUT NURSERY 


Chestnut Tree Headquarters 


Cowen, W. Va. 


LINERS e TREES 


Wholesale Prices to the Trade Only. 
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chairman of the T. A. N. publicity 


committee. 





AMERICAN ROSE SOCIETY 
PLANS JUNE CONVENTION. 


The American Rose Society will 
hold its June meeting at the Heath- 
man hotel, Portland, Ore., June 4 to 
8, where the Portland Rose Society 
will serve as host for the convention. 
The dates coincide with the famous 
Portland rose festival, one of the 
greatest horticultural spectacles in 
America. 

A full program of education and 
entertainment has been arranged, af- 
fording an opportunity to see the 
world’s largest amateur rose show, 
the rose festival parade, the corona- 
tion of the rose queen, the knighting 
ceremony of the royal rosarians, the 
International Test Gardens and many 
private rose gardens. 

The well rounded educational pro- 
gram includes distinguished speakers 
on many topics, such as “The World's 
Best Roses,” by Fred -Edmunds, cura- 
tor of the International Test Gar 
dens; “We Build New Roses,” by 
Dr. Walter E. Lammerts, famous rose 
breeder of La Canada, Cal.; “Down 
to-earth Rose Culture,” by John W 
Aitken, University of California ex- 
tension service; “Bud Your Own 
Roses,” by Dixon Vallance, Seattle. 
Wash.; “Preventing Rose Troubles,” 
by Dr. P. W. Miller, Oregon State 
College, and “Rosarians and Other 


We Offer— * 


EVERGREENS — In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS. 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 

Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 
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“A friendly, efficient sales service” | 


E. D. RGBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. O. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Ine. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant mater 
svergreens and Lining-out S ock 


ial 








ARCHIBALD ENOCH PRICE 
“The Care of Trees” 
84 Park Drive 
Glenview, Illinois 








FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Fairview, Erie Co., Pa. 


GENERAL LINE 
OF NURSERY STOCK 
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Pests,” by A. F. Truex, former presi- 
dent of the American Rose Society. 
Dr. F. R. Hunter, 5603 Southeast 
Seventy-seventh avenue, Portland, 
American Rose Society councilor, is 
local chairman of the convention com- 
mittee, working in collaboration with 
the national office at Harrisburg, Pa. 





UNITED HORTICULTURE. 


A national conference of all in 
terested horticulturists has been called 
for October 8 to 10, at Wade Park 
Manor, Cleveland, O., by the Amer- 
ican Horticultural Council, Inc., a 
committee recently formed by a 
group of individuals interested in 
promoting horticulture under the 
proposal of United Horticulture for 
the United States. 

This committee, headed by Robert 
Pyle, West Grove, Pa., proposes that 
the October conference form a per- 
manent organization and establish a 
program of action to be of service to 
all horticulturists, since some persons 
feel that there is a need for such 
a body to serve horticulture in this 
country and to represent it interna- 
tionally. 

The American Horticultural Coun- 
cil, Inc., believes that the successful 
accomplishment of two objectives 
should amply justify the formation 
of a national organization to bring 
them about. The first objective is the 
establishment of a clearinghouse for 
data and records concerning Ameri- 
can horticulture, its organizations and 
activities. It is proposed that such an 
ofice could serve existing horticul- 
tural agencies of all kinds, without 
interference and with considerable 
benefit to all, preventing duplication 
of effort, disseminating information 
and pointing out new realms of ac- 
tivity. The second objective is the 
sponsorship of an over-all annual 
meeting, such as a national horticul- 
tural conference, for gardeners, plant 
scientists, professionals and all, in- 
cluding amateurs, who are interested 
in any phase of horticulture. 


The main work of the present com- 
mittee has been to secure counsel, 
guidance and cooperation of horti- 
culturists throughout the country so 
that the October conference might 
be held. In addition to President 
Pyle, the officers of the American 
Horticultural Council, Inc., are 
E. L. D. Seymour, of American Home 
magazine, New York city, vice-presi- 
dent, and R. C. Allen, Harrisburg. 
Pa., secretary and acting treasurer. 
The directors include Clement G. 
Bowers, Maine, N. Y.; Milton Carl- 
ton, Chicago, IIll.; Arno H. Nehrling, 
Boston, Mass., and J. Franklin Styer, 
Concordville, Pa. 





“ITS JUNE 
BUDDING TIME” 


Our Seedlings and Grafts are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit an intelligent quotation on all Fruit 
Stock for the 1946-47 season, and we would make 
some favorable prices on some early contracts. 


We are in position to do Custom Budding until 
about June 10, and would welcome a few contracts 
on Apricot, Plum and Peach. We have a dependable 
bud source and will use extreme care in keeping our 
stock as described. 


Thanks for the nice compliments on our stock last 
year. We will do our best to serve you well again. 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Paul Patterson, Owner. . 
Smithville, Tenn. 


“YOU GET WHAT YOU BUY” 


P. O. Box 65 








CONTRACT GROWING 


FRUIT TREES 


June Budded Peach, Plum and Apricots, Fall 1946 

Cherry, Pear, Peach and Apple, 2-yr., 5-N-1, Fall 1946 

Peach, 1-yr., delivery Fall 1947 

Cherry, 1-yr., delivery Fall 1947 

Combination Apricot, Plum, Peach, all on same trees, delivery Fall 1946. 
Either row run, or by grades. Write for prices. State number of each 

wanted for quotations. Indications are that we will start June Budding 

May 15 to 20 this season. 


TENNESSEE NURSERY CoO. 
Box 1 Cleveland, Tenn. 








WANTED 


50 CARLOADS OF EVERGREENS 


Large eastern nursery needs this quantity for Spring 1947 
delivery. 

Must be A-] stock in good range of variety, medium sizes, 
properly dug and balled. 


Lots of one or more cars acceptable. 











Address Box 434, care of American Nurseryman. 
SHRUBS, VINES 


EVERGREENS 
J & P SHADE TREES HEDGE PLANTS, ete. 
Jackson & Perkins Co. 


In good assortment. 
NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 
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On and Off the Nursery 


By L. C. Chadwick 


MULCHES IN LANDSCAPE 
PRACTICE. 


This is the time of year when con- 
siderable planting of ornamental 
trees and shrubs will be done. Ac- 
companying this planting will be a 
considerable amount of mulching. 
Thus, this may be a good time to 
consider a few of the effects of 
mulches on the soil and consequently 
on the plant. Much of the experi- 
mental work of the effects has been 
done in connection with orchard 
management. Here heavy mulches 
have been used. Fresh straw has been 
added beneath the trees at the rate 
of four to six tons per acre. This 
would amount to a little less than 
twenty to thirty pounds per hundred 
square feet. It is probable that such 
heavy mulches would be seldom used 
in landscape practice, but undoubt- 
edly several of the results of heavy 
mulches also hold true where lighter 
mulches are used. 

Among the effects of mulches that 
have been noted are: (1) Conserva- 
tion of soil moisture, (2) temperature 
regulation, (3) increase in quantity 
of several of the essential elements, 
(4) increase in organic matter con- 
tent and extent of soil aggregation, 
(5) prevention of soil erosion and 
heaving and (6) aids in weed con- 
trol. In addition to these, the effect 
of some types of mulches on pH, 
or soil acidity, should be mentioned. 
Not all the above factors need to be 
discussed, since the effects are ob- 
vious. 

Everyone who has taken the time 
to examine the condition of the soil 
under a mulch knows that the mois- 
ture content is higher and is more 
uniform than under clean cultivation. 
During one of the recent dry sum- 
mers an orchard mulch was applied 
at the Ohio agricultural experiment 
station in May. By September the 
moisture content of the soil under 
the mulch was seven per cent higher 
than where the mulch was omitted. 
Recent tests with mulches of garden 
roses indicate that the moisture con- 
tent is higher under ground corncobs 
than under sphagnum peat moss. This 
increase in moisture content is par- 
ticularly important in the middle 
west, where the summers are fre- 
quently hot and dry. 

The use of mulches results in cool- 
er soil temperatures in the summer, 
warmer soil temperatures in the win- 
ter and less fluctuations of tempera- 
ture during all seasons. Heavy 


mulches in orchards have resulted in 
5 to 10 degrees cooler soil tempera- 
tures during the summer than in un- 
mulched plots. During a recent cold 
winter, when soil froze to a depth 
of twenty-seven inches in cultivated 
soil, it froze only three to four inches 
under a heavy mulch. During the 
summer of 1945 rose beds mulched 
with sphagnum peat moss averaged 
4.3 degrees cooler in weekly tests 
during June and July than unmulched 
plots. Soil under a ground corncob 
mulch averaged only 0.2 degrees cool- 
er than unmulched plots during the 
same period. Fluctuations in tempera- 
ture were less marked under both 
mulched plots than those occurring in 
cultivated plots. 

Since the soil temperature is af- 
fected by a mulch cover, the time 
of year of planting will influence the 
time of putting on the mulch. When 
planting in the fall, mulch imme- 
diately so that the soil will remain 
warmer and encourage a more rapid 
development of new roots. When 
planting is done in the spring, it is 
best to delay the mulching until 
the soil has warmed. A heavy mulch 
over a cold soil will delay the warm- 
ing of that soil considerably, and 
consequently the plants will be slow- 
er in becoming established. 

Orchard plots mulched heavily 
with fresh straw have shown ac- 
cumulations of such essential ele- 





HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Field-grown, rooted divisions Per 100 
Autumn Lights, 

single, reddish-bronze .. 
Caliph, double, oxblood-red 
Country Girl, single, pi 
Evelyn, double, reddish-bronze ... 
Goblin, Pompon, bronze 
Jean Treadway, double, 

pink, dark pink center... 
Judith Anderson, Button, yellow 
Pygmy Gold, short yellow Pompon 
White Gull, short, white Button.. 6. 
Pink Cushion ...... pow aighe ae 
Bronze Cushion. 
Red Cushion 
White Cushion ; 
Yellow Cushion .. 

25 at the 100 rate minimum order $2. 00. 
10% mae on 1000 of one variety. 
Cc. J. DUNN 
Route 3, Box 71 Benton Harbor, Mich. 
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ments as nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, calcium and magnesium. Straw 
is seldom used as a mulch for orna- 
mental plantings, and since peat moss, 
the most common mulch material, is 
very low in the essential elements, it 
is doubtful if it adds to the nutrient 
content of the soil. According to a 
report from Michigan State College, 
corncobs contain approximately onc 
half to two-thirds the content of ni- 
trogen, phosphorus and potassium as 
wheat straw, while oak and maple 
leaves contain nearly three times 
more nitrogen and potassium and fif- 
ty per cent more phosphorus than 
wheat straw. I see no reason why 
leaves should not be used more for 
mulch purposes. There is no justifi- 
cation of the practice of raking leaves 
from the lawn in the fall and burn- 
ing them. Why not rake them into 
the shrub borders and let them rot 
down? They are not so unsightly as 
many people think and by midsum- 
mer they are hardly noticeable. 

The opinion is frequently ex- 
pressed that the incorporation of 
leaves, especially those of oak, with 
the soil, or used as a mulch, will 
greatly increase acidity. This assump- 
tion has little experimental evidence 
in its favor. If a continuous and 
heavy mulch of oak leaves is main- 
tained, some increase in acidity is 


ORNAMENTALS 


TREES SHRUBS 
EVERGREENS 


Wholesale growers of a 
general assortment for 
the best Landscape Plantings 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
PRINCETON ILLINOIS 











NOVELTY PERENNIAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Wholesale Trade List now ready. 

Send for your copy. 

CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 








The CHRYSANTHEMUM 
CATALOG you cannot afford 
to be without. 


WONDERLAND NURSERIES 
Ellerson, Va. 





BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 

Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Leading Perennial Growers 
Holland, Mich. 








BOOKS 


“HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS,” by 
Alex Cumming, $2.50 per copy post- 


paid. 
“GARDEN & Sees SE CHRYS- 
Py py MS,” by Alex Laurie, 


per copy postpaid. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, _Ellerson, Va. 








Wholesale growers of 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Grapes, Currants and Raspberries— 
our specialty. 


Hydrangea P. G. 


F OSTER, NURSERY co. B INC. 
69 Orchard 
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BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 


h La | Barr’ 





} STROUDSBURG PA. ff 
Does eal 





HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, 
New Jersey 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ...a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


DRESHER, PA. 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W.-T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 








BURR 


Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 
Send us your Want List. 


Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 


PRIVET and BERBERIS | 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 











MILFORD DELAWARE 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 








Bernardsville, N. J. 





likely to result. When a light mulch 
is used, or the leaves are mixed with 
the soil, so that decomposition is 
fairly rapid, the final tendency is for 
the soil to become less acid. Some 
data reported by the Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute several years ago showed 
that where one part leaves was com- 
posted with three parts soil, the soil 
acidity was tentatively increased, but 
after forty-five days the soil in which 
the leaves were incorporated was 
actually less acid than at the time 
of composting. A few of the results 
are shown in the accompanying table 
where a loam soil was used: 


pH after 


Kind of 1 15 30 45 151 
Leaves day days days days 
a 4.95 5.07 5.19 4.95 
a 4.44 4.60 4.95 5.46 

Sugar 

Maple ...... 4.27 4.78 5.29 5.29 
Norway 


Maple ......4.53 4.99 5.63 5.88 





EAST TEXAS ROSE 
GROWERS’ BOARD MEETING. 


Circumstances making inadvisable 
his further service as a member of 
the board of directors of the East 
Texas Rose Growers’ Association, 
J. Allen Bostick, Tyler, turned in his 
resignation at the board meeting held 
April 8, and at the same time do- 
nated $100 to the association's treas- 
ury. 

Opening the meeting, Howard W. 
Ford offered three new members, 
A. E. Neel, J. F. Odom and W. T. 
Wolverton, all of Tyler. 

The authorization was given for 
early purchases for the new Rose Re- 
search Foundation to assure Dr. El- 
don W. Lyle, the foundation's newly 
appointed pathologist, adequate 
equipment to begin rose research 
June 1. 

After further computing the 1945 
rosebush production of some sixty 
probable foundation members, it was 
the directors’ opinion that the assess- 
ment for dues for the first twelve 
months of operation would necessar- 
ily amount to $2 per thousand bushes 
grown in 1945, the maximum amount 
permitted under foundation bylaws. 
Increased production in 1946 would 
make possible a substantial reduc- 
tion in dues for the second year. 

Present for the directors’ meeting 
were H. W. Ford, Starley Hand, Carl 
Shamburger, Jesse Breedlove, Sr., 
J. A. Bostick and Clark Kidd. Bryan 
McGinney was unable to attend. 





KRIDER NURSERIES, INC., 
Middlebury, Ind., has purchased the 
Parkview hotel, in which the firm 
plans to house fifteen or more addi- 
tional employees. 
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ESTIMATING CHARTS 


THIRD EDITION 
STILL A BEST SELLER 


The most useful set of charts for 
NURSERYMEN 
LANDSCAPE CONTRACTORS 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


A BOON TO ESTIMATORS 
$2.00 per copy. 


JOHN SURTEES 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 





In print. Ready July or August. 


MASTER UNITS OF 
LANDSCAPING COSTS 


Price Later. 








KOSTER NURSERY 


Division of Seabrook Farms 


Wholesale Nurserymen 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 


bbe 
Write for wholesale price list of 
lining-out and specimen stock 
in better evergreens and shrubs. 








GRAPEVINES, CURRANTS, 
GOOSEBERRIES and 
BERRY PLANTS 


Can also supply Currant 
lineouts and cuttings. 
Known to the Wholesale Trade 


for Small Fruit Plants of Superior 
Quality Since 1890. 


F. E. SCHIFFERLI & SON NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. 








HEMLOCKS 
KALMIA, RHODODENDRON, AZALEA 


CURTIS NURSERIES 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 








NORTHERN COLLECTED EVERGREENS 
FERNS 
PLANTS 

SHRUBS 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD 
Chariotte, Vermont 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 


of PRINCETON, N. J. 
SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 














California Meetings 


PROGRAM PREFERENCES 
POLLED IN CHAPTERS. 


During all of the April meetings 
of the seven chapters of the California 
Association of Nurserymen, Jack 
Lincke, executive secretary, polled the 
entire membership on its preferences 
for meeting programs. A tabulation 
of the results indicated the follow- 
ing: 

Almost two-thirds of the entire 
membership prefer a combination busi- 
ness and entertainment meeting; only 
a negligible number prefer that meet- 
ings be limited entirely to business 
or limited entirely to entertainment. 
The preference in speakers showed the 
membership evenly divided in favor of 
talks on the nursery business and talks 
on economics, general educational 
subjects, general business, advertising 
and national affairs. The majority vot- 
ed in favor of music as entertain- 
ment. 

The poll was conducted obviously to 
determine the wishes of the member- 
ship and not only to assist harassed 
program committees, but also to at- 
tempt to please the greatest possible 
number of members and attract them 
to the meetings. 


In the opinion of the executive sec- 
retary, the meetings should accomplish 
several objectives. These should include 
developments in the nursery business, 
new techniques, new products and bet- 
ter methods of doing things. Members 
should also be kept informed, insofar 
as is practicable, on state and national 
affairs pertaining to business. To pro- 
vide relief, it is felt that light enter- 
tainment was frequently of value. In 
this connection, the Los Angeles 
chapter occasionally hires a profes- 
sional entertainer from a local theatri- 
cal agency. These programs have been 
exceptionally well received. 


In traveling about the state, the 
executive secretary would hear con- 
flicting opinions about chapter meet- 
ings and it was impossible to tell 
whether the majority of the members 
preferred to attend merely a short 
business session or whether they pre- 
ferred this together with speakers and 
entertainment. 


Now that the members have stated 
their preferences, it is no longer doubt- 
ful. Each chapter is now being in- 
formed of the vote of its members. 
It is hoped this will serve as a guide 
in providing the most interesting meet- 
ings possible, so that business can be 
mixed with good-fellowship and en- 


joyment. 
Jack Lincke, Ex. Sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION 
PLANS CONVENTION. 


After spending a week visiting the 
Superior, Central and San Joaquin 
chapters of the California Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen and having flown 
his own plane approximately 1,000 
miles on association business, Jack 
Lincke, executive secretary of the 
organization, has returned to Los An- 
geles with an enthusiastic report of 
the progress being made by these 
chapters. 


Prior to the trip, arrangements had 
been made with the State Compensa- 
tion Insurance Fund to have speakers 
attend each of the three meetings to 
explain the new association insurance 
plan and sign up members. In excess 
of forty nurserymen have joined the 
group ,and more are coming in daily. 
The present total premium already 
exceeds $15,000, which according to 
state fund officials, is more than am- 
ple to get the group off to a good 
Start. 

In common with most trade as- 
sociations having several chapters, 
the California group had experienced 
typical difficulties in its liaison work 
between the head office and the seven 
groups. Most of the chapter secre- 
taries have been exceedingly busy 
either conducting their business or 
holding down an important position 
with a nursery and were unable to 
devote much time to chapter corre- 
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spondence and other business mat- 
ters. To relieve these people of the 
burden of the clerical work and at 
the same time assure prompt han- 
dling of association matters, Paul 
Moulder, state president, suggested 
several weeks ago that each chapter 
employ a stenographer who is work- 
ing for a nursery to handle all of the 
clerical details, retaining the elected 
secretary as her supervisor. The plan 
has already met with considerable 
success. The San Joaquin unit, head- 
ed by Syd Whitehorn, of the Sierra 
Nursery & Seed Co., has obtained 
the services of Mrs. T. B. Stribling 
III. F. G. James, president of the 
San Diego unit, has employed Esther 
M. Clarke, while the Los Angeles 
unit has employed Esther M. McCon- 
nell, who is also assistant to the ex- 
ecutive secretary. The salaries for 
these positions are nominal, inasmuch 
as the chapter secretaries attend only 
two meetings a month and are read- 
ily able to handle association corre- 
spondence and other details in a few 
hours each month. 

While the executive secretary was 
at Sacramento, conversations were 
held with a number of nurserymen 
about general business conditions and 
future association projects. Louis 
Lagomarsino, whose firm has been 
in business at Sacramento more 
than seventy-five years, offered sev- 
eral valuable suggestions, as did El- 
mer Merz, president of the Superior 
unit. During the Sacramento visit, 
the executive secretary conferred 
with state department of agriculture 
officials in regard to obtaining their 





LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


Wholesale growers of 
a fine assortment of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Your inquiries will be appreciated. 


ROSES and SHRUBS 


Growing and blooming in containers 
for Summer sales for the Southwestern 
nursery trade near enough for truck 
delivery or driving in for them. They 
will help to meet the demand for plant- 
ing of the rapidly increasing number of 
new homes. In stock at our Dallas 
Warehouse and at Nursery. 


Wholesale Only 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








1887 1946 


WE OFFER 
FOR 1946 


our usual line of 


SHRUBS EVERGREENS 
FOREST AND SHADE TREES 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Trade List mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. MeMinnville, Tenn. 








5000 JUNIPERS, B&B 


F.O.B, trucks at nursery. 
Pfitzeriana, 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to ¢ ft. 
Hibernica, 3 to 4 ft. and 4 to 6 ft. 
Ashfordi, 2 to 3 ft. 

Andorra, 1% ft. 
Hill’s Golden Pfitzer, 2 to 3 ft. 

One block of 2000 assorted evergreens 
at Ashford, N. C. A-1 condition; half 
in B&B seizes. Close to quick trans- 
portation, freight or highway. 


HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Mt. Sterling, Ky. 
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The lovely 


V for Victory 
and other 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 


Large and beautiful as any. 
Easy to grow and long to live. 
Save replacement expense. 
Also Yellow and Orange Climbers. 


Write for trade prices to 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 











NURSERY COMPANY 


McMinnville, Tenn. 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING-OUT STOCK 











CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Loss and damage claims against 
railroad and express companies 
collected. . 

Freight bills audited. 

Past due notes and accounts 
collected. 

Well known to the nurserymen 
of the country. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana. 











We wish to purchase... 


Evergreens, Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, etc. 
Send your surplus list to 


THE PONTIAC NURSERY CO., Romeo, Mich. 








EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 
Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 








BULK & CO., Nurserymen, 
of BOSKOOP, HOLLAND 


Experienced Exporters of Nursery 
Stock since 1914. 
ASK FOR CATALOG 











cooperation in getting an annual cen- 
sus of nursery production. 

The Central chapter held its meet- 
ing at Millbrae on the peninsula to 
accommodate San Francisco mem- 
bers, who found the drive to Niles 
rather long. Prior to the general mem- 
bership meeting, the executive secre- 
tary met with the northern advisory 
committee to discuss association af- 
fairs and also plans for the annual 
convention. 

The convention committee is head- 
ed by Jack McDonnell and consists 
also of Raymond Burr, Frank James, 
James Luff and Arthur Navlet. Mr. 
McDonnell reported that the conven- 
tion would be held at Berkeley, 
September 23 to 25, with headquar- 
ters at the Claremont hotel. 

Convention attendance will be 
limited to members and their regis- 
tered guests. Bulletins will be issued 
shortly by the executive secretary's 
office calling for reservations and ask- 
ing members to register those whom 
they wish to attend. It is expected 
that this year’s convention will be 
a record-breaker. 


For the first time in association his- 
tory, state association finances are 
such that the initial convention ex- 
penses will be underwritten from 
available funds, obviating the neces- 
sity for the usual contributions that 
have been necessary in the past. 

While on the trip, the executive 
secretary polled all members present 
at the meetings to determine their 
preference in meeting programs. 
Among the three northern chapters, 
the members indicated that they pre- 
fer a combination business and en- 
tertainment meeting and for speak- 
ers they prefer authorities on busi- 
ness, advertising, merchandising and 
national affairs, and about a third of 
the members indicated that they 
wanted talks on the nursery busi- 
ness. For entertainment, the majority 
of the members specified music. 

Jack Lincke, Sec’y. 





LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 
HEARS TALK ON SALES. 


Providing one of the most construc- 
tive talks heard so far at a meeting 
of the Los Angeles chapter of the 
California Association of Nurserymen, 
Samuel A. Epstein, Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. sales manager, addressed almost 
a hundred members at the meeting 
April 24. 

Pertinent excerpts from the talk 
based upon Sears’ experience indi- 
cated that nurseries should determine 
the turnover rate on their products 
and periodically provide an impetus 
for slow-moving merchandise. The 
speaker also stated that it had been 








Growers of a complete 
line of deciduous and 


coniferous species. 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Leake City, Minn. 











Northern-grown Stock 


Send 
for 
Price 
List. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 








SOLD OUT 


Thank you, customers, for your 
generous orders—we will offer a 
better list in 1947. Lining-out list 
ready in June. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
NURSERIES 


P. O. Box 1747, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Nurseries at Brown Deer. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 











Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Bex 798 Oklahoma City, Okle. 














his experience that in many retail es- 
tablishments one can hide sixty per 
cent of the goods offered for sale and 
still make a good profit. Every item 
of merchandise should be charged rent, 
and each item should be made to pay 
its share. 

Mr. Epstein dwelled at length upon 
what he believes to be a grave fallacy 
in using too great a markup. In his 
opinion this is a serious detriment to 
any business and is a shortsighted 
method of operation. He stated that 
during these times of generally high 
prices and shortages of goods, there 
is a great temptation to increase mark- 
ups beyond reason. But when mer- 
chants do this they frequently get 
caught with a surplus which they are 
unable to move at the exorbitant prices, 
and this can only be moved by a dras- 
tic markdown. Sellers should bear in 
mind that the profit comes on the last 
piece of merchandise sold and that the 
necessity of making large markdowns 
to clean out an item of stock obviously 
reduces the over-all profit, and the 
procedure has undoubtedly antago- 
nized a good many customers. 

In discussing advertising, the speak- 
er stated that the following media 
in the order given had proved the most 
successful: (1) Hand-distributed cir- 
culars; (2) metropolitan newspapers; 
(3) neighborhood papers; (4) direct 
mail; (5) radio. However, radio had 
proved of value only on specific spot 
announcements. 

In speaking of the temptation to 
buy cut-rate merchandise, Mr. Ep- 
stein said that this was much against 
his policy, because it not only deterio- 
rated the business in general, but 
would constitute taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of the regular sources of sup- 
ply which they wanted to maintain. 


One of the outstanding suggestions 
to the group consisted of urging all 
nurserymen to provide detailed printed 
instructions on how to plant and main- 
tain each item they sell. This sugges- 
tion was made to the members of the 
California Association of Nursery- 
men by their executive secretary, Jack 
Lincke, several months ago. Some nurs- 
erymen were already following the 
plan and others instituted it follow- 
ing the suggestion from the secretary's 
ofice. In most instances, those who 
follow this procedure report fewer 
complaints and less merchandise to be 
replaced. 

As an impetus to sales, the audience 
was urged to make their nurseries 
look desirable, to have the premises 
neat and clean and to use attractive 
colors in a decorative scheme. The 
nurseries should be made an easy place 
in which to shop, with the merchan- 
dise displayed conveniently and at- 
tractively so that the customer can 
leisurely inspect the plants. These 
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to place special effort on/ GW700 


You do increase business by sowing and selling 
a lawn that flourishes year after year. Woodruff 
adapted lawn seed provides you a selection of 
mixtures — each designed for a particular condition. 
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MYROBALAN SEED 


LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 








NURSERY COMPANY 


i, 9/59 California 


Send for Our Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 
Growers’ Accessories 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 


SEEDS 


Collectors of Tree, Shrub and 


Wild Flower Seeds 
Crude Drugs and Ornamentals 


E.C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 























things, it was stated, would create a 
desire to buy. It was urged that nurs- 
erymen put in mock-ups of windows, 
exterior doors, patios and walks as 
part of the program to educate peo- 
ple in the most attractive ways of 
using nursery merchandise. 

The speaker stated that all Sears 
nursery departments have a school, 
which each employee must attend. 
The sessions are in the nature of an 
open forum, in which are discussed 
garden problems, merchandising tech- 
niques and sales ideas. Source repre- 
sentatives are invited to attend and 
speak on their particular specialties. 
Mr. Epstein stated that it is his opin- 
ion these schools were one of the firm's 
most valuable assets. 

In the speaker’s opinion, at some 
time in the future every nurseryman 


JUST OUT! 
The Friendly Evergreens 


500 illustrations, 82 color plates 
$6.00 per copy postpaid 


Written in nontechnical language 
covering the whole subject of ever- 
greens (conifers). Published by 
America’s largest and oldest ever- 
green nursery. 


Bound in cloth; contains 240 


pages, 81/)x11 inches. 


Hundreds of special drawings, il: 
lustrating culture, propagation, uses 
and diseases of leading varieties 
of evergreens. More than 500 illus- 
trations, 82 in color. 


Not a revision of “Hill's Book of 
Evergreens,” published in 1936 and 
out of print. Completely rewritten, 
greatly enlarged, unquestionably 
the most complete book on this sub- 
ject ever published 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, III. 











* ELECTRIC SEED 


“GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 


BOTTOM HEAT CAN'T BE BEAT 
For early plant starting with high 
germination and fast growth. In- 
valuable for rooting cuttings. Soil 
heating cable and thermostat for 
plant benches and coldframes. De- 
tailed instruction sheet mailed free. 
GRO-QUICK, 366 W. Huron St., CHICAGO, 10. 


KILLS WEEDS 


2000°F controlled heat quickly, easily de- 
stroys seeds, roots, brush, poison ivy, wild 
morning glory, Canada thistle, ether un- 
wanted growths. Many uses: splitting reeks, 
burning stumps, sterilizing poultry houses. 
Burns kerosene. Does the work ef 4 mea. 

Safe, easy to use. (0 day trial. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Free eat- 


131 Tenth St. Brookiys 15, WY. 





HAUCK FLAME 
GUN 


HAUCK MFG. Co. 





will be a landscaper and will sell a 
packaged landscape job by tying in 
with contractors, designers of barbe 
cue fireplaces, flagstone walk dealers 
and other home suppliers. In conclu 
sion, Mr. Epstein said that in his be 
lief no business was particularly suc 
cessful if it employed cheap help. He 
advocated paying wages and providing 
other incentives within the industry's 
capabilities that would attract the 
highest possible type of office and sales 
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WRITE US ABOUT- 
e Evergreen Liners 

e Shade Trees 

e Specimen Evergreens 
e Flowering Shrubs 


e General Assortment 
of Stock. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 








THANK YOU 


At the close of our Spring season we 
wish to thank our good customers for 
the nice business they have given us. 

We expect to have around 50,000 
Peach; 75,000 Apple, Pear, Plum and 
Apricot to offer for Fall and Spring 
shipment. 

Your Want List will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & 
LANDSCAPE CO. 


Farina, Ill. 








FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 








WANTED 
FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for 
budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








Grapevines, Currant Roots, 
Currant Cuttings and Berry Plants. 


Small Fruit Specialists. 


WEST HILL NURSERIES 
Fredonia, N. Y. Since 1875 








WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS 


1-yr. and 2-yr. 
The v best roots we have ever 
grown. All state inspected. Can furnish 
in quantity lots. Write for prices. 


weak AW, PAW NURSERIES 


Paw Paw, Mich. 











people and nursery labor. Unless such 
things are done, he stated, the retail 
phase of the business will consistently 
fail to get the type of employee whose 
higher efficiency and greater produc- 
tion will produce the necessary net 
profit. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Epstein’s 
talk, chapter business was taken up. 
The state association president, Paul 
C. Moulder, outlined to the members 
a sample employees’ bonus plan which 
had been drawn up and submitted to 
all seven chapters by Jack Lincke, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Mr. Moulder stated 
that an almost identical plan had been 
in operation in his nursery for several 
months and had been found to be ex- 
tremely desirable. It had worked so 
well, in fact, that occasionally em- 
ployees themselves request the dismis- 
sal of inefficient workers whom they 
believe to be hurting the net profit of 
the business. Mr. Moulder also stated 
the bonus plan had reduced his labor 
turnover and had enabled him to get 
a high type of employee. 


The executive secretary then out- 
lined the present membership drive 
system. He explained that sales let- 
ters had been sent to every licensee in 
the state who was not at that time a 
member of the association. It was not 
believed that any new members would 
be obtained from the letters, but that 
they would advertise the association, 
acquaint all nurserymen with its aims 
and objectives and pave the way for 
personal calls by chapter members 
who would attempt to sign up the peo- 
ple. He pointed out that, much to his 
surprise, within two weeks the letters 
had brought in twenty-five new mem- 
bers. Lists of nonmembers were fur- 
nished to the chapters, and a request 
was made that each individual pledge 
himself to call on two or three non- 
members in his locality. It was point- 
ed out that the association's member- 
ship had grown fivefold since June 1 
of last year and that the membership 
goal recently set calls for signing up 
eighty per cent of the eligible nursery- 
men by convention time next Septem- 


ber. 


The executive secretary also told the 
Los Angeles group that, according to 
information received from Jack Mc- 
Donnell, Oakland, chairman of the 
convention committee, this year's 
meeting will be held at Berkeley, Sep- 
tember 23 to 25. Attendance will be 
limited to members and their invited 
and registered guests. 


After the main membership meet- 
ing, the board of directors met to pass 
upon the membership applications of 
five Los Angeles nurserymen which 
had been presented to the chapter sec- 
retary. | Esther McConnell, Sec’y. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875 


WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 


GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








RED LAKE CURRANTS 
RED RASPBERRIES 
Hansen’s BUSH CHERRY 
PARADISE ASPARAGUS 


ANDREW 


FARIBAULT, 


NURSERY 
co. 


MINN. 








KEPLINGER’S 
ORIGINAL STRAIN 


Gem Everbearing Strawberry Plants 


13 years of scientific improvement of 
original strain, outyielding all others 3 
to 1, spring and fall. 

Per 1000 


The world’s best GEM stock 
BOOMER cccoccescecesececocovces $25.00 
America’s finest GEMZATA plants 35.00 
All plants F.O.B. here; Red Stele 
disease-free. 


HEART-0-MICHIGAN FARMS & NURSERIES 


Frank J. Keplinger, Prop. 
Farwell, Mich. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Still available: Black Raspberry tips, 
St. Regis Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Boysenberries, Rhubarb, Asparagus, 
l-yr. Niagara Grapes, large quantities 
of Strawberries in spring and fall var- 
jeties. Write for quotations. 


Also offering good supply of Adams 
and fair amount of Rubel and Ran- 
cocas Blueberries, 1-yr. rooted cuttings, 
35c ea.; $30.00 per 100; $250.00 per 1000. 
Rubel 2-yr. plants, 65c ea.; $60.00 per 
100; $580.00 per 1000. 


L. J. RAMBO’S WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Bridgman, Mich. 








SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


Evergreens — Shrubs 
Asparagus — Rhubarb 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 














SAN DIEGO COUNTY 
CHAPTER MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the San 
Diego County chapter of the Califor- 
nia Association of Nurserymen was 
held April 18, with President George 
James presiding. After a short dis- 
cussion about the San Diego county 
fair, to be held June 28 to July 7 at 
Del Mar, a committee was selected to 
make plans for a nursery display at 
the fair. A. P. Carlton was appointed 
chairman, with . Walter Andersen, 
Rocco Torres, Paul Kleinsorge, 
W. Parker and F. Jaggi assisting. The 
plans they draw up are to be submit- 
ted to the chapter members for their 
approval at the May meeting. 

Jack Lincke, executive secretary of 
the California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion, talked about the state work- 
men’s compensation fund, explaining 
that it was compulsory for all em- 
ployers in the state to carry insur- 
ance. He told of the’ plans for the 
state association convention to be 
held September 23 to 25 at Berkeley. 
This year the convention is to be 
closed to nonmembers; so a member- 
ship drive is to be carried on now. 

L. E. McNerney, of the state com- 
pensation bureau, was introduced by 
Mr. Lincke, and he further clarified 
points regarding workmen’s compen- 
sation. The Blue Cross insurance plan 
was again discussed, and twelve mem- 
bers signed application blanks for it. 

A. P. Carlton, Sec’y. 





SUPERIOR CHAPTER MEETS. 


Members of the Superior Califor- 
nia Nurserymen’s Association met at 
the Alhambra restaurant, Sacramen- 
to, Cal., April 10. Under discussion 
were an exhibit for the state fair, the 
future supply and demand for nurs- 
ery stock and the home garden cam- 
paign. Jack Lincke, secretary of the 
California Association of Nursery- 
men, discussed problems of the in- 
dustry. 

Recently elected officers of the as- 
sociation are Elmer Merz, Sacramen- 
to, president; Walter Tecklenberg, 
Lodi, vice-president, and Ray Heintz, 
Sacramento, secretary. Directors in- 
clude Gene Armstrong, Louis Lago- 
marsino, Fred Wittsche and Don 
Weiss, all of Sacramento. 





FLY TREES TO ARABIA. 


In the first known air shipment of 
its kind to Saudi Arabia, six citrus 
trees were recently sent from south- 
ern California via Trans World 
Airlines air freight to Sheik Abdullah 
El Sulamein, Arabian minister of 
finance, through the courtesy of the 
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SAVE PLANTS. Root-Free Plant Bands, set up in your flats before 
planting, will keep roots neatly separated and reduce losses from 
root injury during transplanting and selling seasons. 

SAVE MONEY. No time wasted in separating tangled roots. Speeds 
up transplanting, and enables each salesperson to handle many 
more customers during busy sales periods. Simplifies wrapping. 


PRICES 
2x2x2\/2 ins., $3.75 per 1000; 2!/2x21/2x3 ins., $4.25 per 1000; 
3x3x3 ins., $4.75 per 1000. 


F.O.B. PASADENA — ALL SHIPMENTS MADE TRANSPORTATION 
COLLECT. 


5 per cent discount for cash with order. 


sunscauuel Heawey lab: 


=" 65 WEST UNION STREET 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND 16, ORE. 





DEL RANCHO FORTUNA 


FRUIT TREES 


and 


GRAPEVINES 


P. 0. Box 548 
McFARLAND, CAL. 








GRAPEVINES 


EUROPEAN TYPE, table varieties. 
Thompson less, early, white. 
——— Seedless, early, black. 
laga Red, early, large. 
Maines White, midseason, large. 
Ribier, large, midseason, blue. 
Muscat, large, midseason, white. 
Lady Finger, long, midseason, white. 
Black Hamburg, midseason, large. 
Tokay, large, late, red. 
Emperor, late, red. 
Black Malvolsie, table or wine. 
WINE VARIETIES. 
Alicante, red. Carignane, black 
Golden Chasselas. Grenache, black. 
Mission, black. Zinfandel, black. 
1 yr., No. 2 2 yr., No. 1 
10 for $1.00 10 for $1.50 
100 for $13.50 
. 1000 for $120.00 
Packing free if cash with order. 
Pierce and Phylloxera certificate. 


GRIMSHAW CITRUS NURSERY 


1021 Dublin Bivd., ard, Calif. 








Headquarters for... 


General Nursery Stock 
Catalog this fall. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Route 4 Hillsboro, Oregon 











Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, Cal., 
whose purchasing manager, J. M. 
Story, was on hand to see the plane 
leave. 

Unable to visit California's famed 
citrus acres, the sheik expressed his 
interest during a talk with Gen. T. B. 


Wilson, chairman of TWA's board 
of directors, who recently visited 
Arabia. As a result, the shipment was 
arranged and immediately after ar- 
rival, the lemon, orange and grape- 
fruit trees were transplanted in the 
sheik’s garden. 
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Selected for their ability to grow } } 

in such climates as in Saudi Arabia, ~ " " 

the trees included one Washington 5S. E. 12th AVENUE Avery H. Steinmetz PORTLAND, OREGON 
navel orange; one Valencia orange, 

famous for its juice and ability to 

grow in all parts of the world; one a Sfoch; 


Armstrong seedless lemon, the only 



























one in existence; one Meyer lemon, a it — catalog CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
sometimes called the Chinese dwarf k - EVERGREENS 

lemon, noted for its ability to stand post ~ te \. . SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
lower temperatures; one Marsh seed- unti 2 oP -s th FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


less grapefruit, chosen for its thin . s mo man of 
skin and sweet, juicy flesh, and one : the in me FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 











Ruby grapefruit, which develops pink excee 5 that is 
flesh and a red skin blush and is guia rienced -_ VINES AND BULBS 
comparatively unknown in southern ith the ©. we shou! ity: PORTLAND ROSES 






California. 

















F. W. WIGGIN, Seattle, Wash., 
left on his annual four months’ east- 
ern sales trip last month, spending 


diese Sn neeboning 1 A. McGILL & SON MILTON NURSERY CO. 


KAL KALTENBACH, Arcadia, FAIRVIEW, OREGON A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


Cal., has purchased the interest of his 77 . . 
partner in the Kal-Adams Landscape Waeteats Cuty MILTON-Since 1878-QREGON 


Nursery Co., 923 West Huntington GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
drive, Monrovia, and is conducting NURSERY STOCK We Offer for Season 1946-47 
business as Oak Park Gardens. 

Shade Trees 


EDMUND P. JAUCH, who was Fruit Tree Seedlings 
propagator for the California Nurs- Flowering Ornamental Trees 


















Flowering Ornamental Trees 













ery Co., Niles, Cal., prior to seeing Shade Trees Fruit Tree Seedlings 
nearly four years’ service with the 
coast guard, this fall will become an Send Us Your Want List 
instructor in landscape design and Grown right and packed right. 






uae We ship all orders in Com- 
Combination carloads to Eastern bination Carlots to Eastern 
distributing points will save you distributing points at minimum 
freight cost. 






nursery practices at Fremont Union 
high school, Sunnyside, Cal. 


CLARENCE H. WARD, of 
Ward's Flowers, Hillsboro, O., has 
purchased land three miles west of 
town, on route 50, on which all DOTY & DOERNER | 
varieties of nursery stock will be - ine. 
grown. His son, James H., will be a A S A L WA YS— 6691 S. W. Capitol Hi h oe 
partner, and the establishment will OREGON’S BEST SOURCE + W. Lae itil 
be known as Jim’s Nursery. A sales- Portland 1, Oregon 


room will be erected. of GOOD ROSES e 


THE Puget Sound Nursery & 
Landscape Architect Co., 3805 South- Wholesale Growers 


west Thirtieth avenue, Seattle, PETERSON & DERING of 


Wash., was opened last month. D. W. 
Branconier and Constine Cella are Wholesale Rose Growers 


coowners of the nursery. An out- Scappoose, Oregon 
standing feature of this nursery is the 
rockwork offered, as Mr. Branconier 






on freight. 

































General Nursery Stocks 



























and Mr. Cella will do all types with 1000 Specimen Dwarf Boxwood, 18 to NOTICE 
either sandstone or gray granite. 500 Green Aucubas, 2 to 3 ft. 
150 Dwarf Alberta Spruce, 2 to 3% ft. Decreased production makes it impos- 
50 Juniper Meyeri, 3 to 4 ft. sible to book orders for new customers. 
DAFFODILS, blooming for the All stock with neem fiber roots. For —' ———— a ——~ supply is 
od . ~—- reserve or our regular trade. 
first time from bulbs costing $100 ; . 
ne henna ene $100 | F.A. DOERFLER & SONS HOWARD ROSE CO. 
each, were featured in a show, open Salem, @se. Hemet, California 














to the public, held April 12 to 14 at 
Kallman’s Garden Nursery, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. Thousands of choice 
blooms in more than 100 varieties 
were especially sent from the Oregon 
Bulb Farms, Sandy, Ore. Also on dis- 
play were cymbidiums and Easter 
plants of all types. 















SHINGLE TOW 


(Baled Cedar Shavings) 
Immediate shipment carload lots. 


BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wo. A. JOHNSTON MONARCH SHINGLE C0. 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. P. O. Box 37 North Portland, Ore. 



































CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


CERTIFIED RASPBERRY PLANTS 
Can ship on a few hours’ notice. 
rer Per 1000 





Indian Summer, No. 1 
Indian Summer, No. 2 
Taylor, No, 1 

Taylor, 8! ~? and up. 


hief, \%- ‘in. “and ‘up 
Catskill Strawberries 2.0 14.0 
BAKERS NURSERIES, Hoosick Pails, N. 


CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS 

Large stock. Wholesale prices, Our prices 
the lowest. Large demand for Blueberry 
Plants. Gross returns $1000.00 per acre for 
the berries. New Jersey-grown, home of cul- 
tivated blueberries. Great for store trade. 
Plants 1 yr. old this spring, grow a few 
months until fall, then will be 2 yrs. old and 
will be tripled in value. Large stock, l-yr., 
$20.00 per 100; 2-yr., 6 to 10 ins., $40. 00 per 
100. Also 3 and 7 yrs. old. 

WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRIES, fresh dug. 100 
Dunlap . $1. 
Robinson 
Premier 
Gem, everbearing . 
Minnesota 1166, =~ me 
Mastodon, everbearin 2. 

+ We HUEBNER NURSERY 
Stevensville, Mich. 


DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Real 
producers, young, healthy, state inspected, 
fresh dug, guaranteed to be good plants and 
to reach you in good growing condition, $8.00 
per 1000. Write for prices on larger amounts. 

RILEY'S NURSERY, Concordia, Kan. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
Certified, hardy northern-grown Dunlap, 
on 00 per ‘1000; fresh plants. Prompt ship- 


nt. 
*TOWA NURSERY, Farmington, Ia 


Minn, 1166, Gem and Mastodon Everbear- 
ing Strawberry plants, $15.00 per 1000. New 
Streamliner Everbearing, $40.00 per 1000. 
Wire. We ship C.O.D. 

OAK HILL NURSERY, New Buffalo, Mich. 


RASPBERRY Per 100 Per 1000 
St. Regis Raspberry $7.00 
Sunrise Raspberry r 

Both above are fine plants. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


Thorniess Boysenberry, Cumberland Black 
Raspberry, Eldorado Blackberry, Lucretia 
Dewberry, Blueberry, Raspberry. 

WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS. Sev- 
eral varieties, $9.00 per 100; also Everbear- 
ing, FF 00 per 100. 

ARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


ELDORADO BLACKBERRY, $20.00 per 
1000. Lucretia Dewberry, $25.00 ? : ao 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. 





























EVERGREENS 
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GRASS SODS 





ROOTED CUTTINGS Per 100 Per 1000 
Juniper sin. pfitzeriana . 0 $110.00 
Juniper sin. stricta 
Taxus cuspidata, eee 7. . 

Taxus cuspidata, upright 10.0 
Taxus cuspidata 
brevifolia 10.00 
Taxus cusp. brevi. nana . 10.00 
Taxus cuspidata hicksi 10.00 
Taxus cuspidata media .. 
Chamaecyparis plumosa . 
Chamaecyparis plumosa 
aurea 
Chamaecyparis plumosa 
aurea argentea 
Chamaecyparis pis. filifera 7. 60 
Chamaecyparis pis. filifera 
aurea 
Thuja occ. compacta 
Thuja occ. globosa 
Thuja occ. crea 
Thuja occ. hoveyi 
Thuja occ. (Siberian) 
wareana 
Thuja oce. pyramidalis .. 10.00 
Taxus cusp. brevi.,2 20.00 
Deutzia gracilis yo 
~~ lemoinei 
ROUWER'S NURSERIES 
628 Montauk Ave., P. O. Box 25 
New London, Conn. 


EVERGREEN LINERS, many varieties; 
Roots of all kinds; Seeds; Shade Tree Whips; 
Flowering Shrubs, lining-out size; Calif. 
Privet; Mums; Berry Plants; Azaleas and 
Rhodos; Blueberries, for the trade within 
commuting distance. We have the most up- 
to-date and largest supply of large plants 
of all kinds, ready dug and burlapped, ready 
to go; no waiting or holding you up when 
you get here. Prices are right. 
WM.E.WENTZELL EVERGREEN NURSERY 
Sewell, N. J. Phone: Wenonah 49 Ri 


I can supply the following unrooted cut- 
tings, packed carefully when cut, and 
shipped per your instructions. 

100,000 Taxus Canadensis 

50,000 Juniper Pfitzeriana 

10,000 Juniper Sabina (Savin) 

The above at $35.00 per 1000. 

100,000 Juniper Canadensis 

50,000 Retinospora Plumosa Aurea 

10,000 Arborvitae Plicata Gigantea 

These at $30.00 per 1000; samples . $5.00. 

WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, N. Y. 


NEW INTRODUCTION 
AZALEA HINO-CRIMSON 
Showy, clean, crimson-red, nonfading 
flower. Large, glossy, dark green foliage. 
Excellent grower with sturdy branches. Good 
forcer. A cross between Hinodegiri and 
Amoena, but hardier than Hinodegiri. We 
are entirely sold out but will offer these fine 
plants again in Spring 1947. 
JOHN VERMEULEN a SON 
Westbury, L. L, N. Y. 


LINING-OUT STOCK TAXUS. 
From 3-in. rose pots, 1-year, plunged out- 


doors. 
Per 10 Per 100 
2.50 $20.00 


7.50 
7.50 
7.50 














Taxus Brevifolia 
Taxus Cuspidata 2.50 20.00 
Taxus Cuspidata Erecta 2.50 20.00 
Taxus Intermedia 2.50 20.00 
Taxus Hicksi 2.50 20.00 
THE COTTAGE GARDENS. 
Lansing 15, Mich. 


LINING-OUT STOCK 
Rooted cuttings. 
Euonymus Patens Per ace wes sone 
(true berried type) $8. $80.0 
Euonymus Radicans 
Euvonymus Carrierei 
Prepaid for cash with order. 
PRITCHARD NURSERIES, Ottawa, Kan. 








BULBS 
GLADIOLU —. rs SSR ASCS 
5 6 


Apricot Glow ..$30 $ $ $12 $ 
Break o’Day .. .. 26 20 6 12 
Debonair ss 16 

. 40 
Flaming Sword. 35 
Golden Dream . 30 
Seles D 





40 «635 
30 8625 
25 20 16 0 6 
Special quotations made on large orders. 
All orders we a to prior sale. Prices net 
F.O.B. Julian, N. 
‘ALSO BULBLETS 
Mixed, $8.00 per bu.; Margaret Fulton, 
$20.00; Helga, $15.00; Los Angeles, $15.00; 
Break o’Day, $12. 00; ‘Crimson ao?’ $15.00; 
Marnia, $20.00; P. W. Sisson, $15.0 
For immediate delivery. — ‘are high 
erownes quality bw stock. 
GILMORE PLANT & BULB CO. 
yalien N. C. 


HARDY AZALEAS 
Heavy specimen clumps, northern-grown. 
None finer for immediate landscape use. 
Azalea viscosa and nudifiora, 4 to 6 ft., $6.00 
each. Cash with order. Send your ‘truck, 
TUOTI LANDSCAPE CO., Ridgefield, Conn. 


HARDY LINERS Per 100 
Canada Hemlock, 6 to 9 ins., 2 oo... Tae 
Canada Hemlock, 9 to 12 ie 2 bg . 256.00 
Zanthorhiza apiifolia, rooted 1 5.00 
CHAS. H. WILLIAMS NURSERIES 
Box 223, Exeter, N. H. 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE. Good color 
+4 0 3 to 6 ft. 

0 6 to 12 ft. 

ELMON RADWAY 

Apulia Station, N. Y. 


NATIVE AZALEAS 
Snow and pink, heavy, good spread. 
2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100, $76.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


If you don’t find what you want 
try a Classified Ad 
under the heading “Wanted.” 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 

















CANNA 
200,000 President, Flaming Scarlet, 4 ft., 
green foliage, carefully grown pare 7 
personal eh yy guarant tru 
name. Strong, 2 to 6-eye te}, liberally 
gresee, $8.00" per 100, $60.00 


1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, reonville, Ga. 


FRUIT TREES 


SIX ACRES OF PEACH SEEDLINGS 
Will consider June budding varieties de- 
sired and grow under contract. Write us 
your offer. PACK TRUE-TO-NAME NURS- 
ERY CoO., P. O. Box 457, McMinnville, Tenn. 





We again solicit, after four years’ absence, 
your GRASS SODDING poy eee No job too 
large ay | too small for us to hand 

BOTT’S GARDEN SERVICE 
Box 208, Flushing, N. Y. 





HARDY PLANTS 
Nearly all 





In wood plant bands. extra 
heavy. 26 at 100 rate. 
Per 10 Per 100 
Alyssum sax, comp. $1.00 $5. 
Aquilegia Crimson Star 
Scott Elliott’s 
Blue Shades 
Candytuft sempervirens 
Dian. deltoides erecta 
Potentilla warreni 
Pyrethrum Robinson's Gnt. Mx... 
Robinson's Giant Crimson 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Daisy Fringed Beauty 
Mt. Shasta 
Phlox, Eva Forester (pink, 
white eye) 
Chas. Curtis (salmon-scarlet). 
Geo, Stipp (pink-salmon) 
Hauptmann Kohl (ruby-red).. 
Mrs. Harding (pink) 1.0 
P. D. Williams (light pink, 
deeper eye) 
Pink Darling (white, red eye) 
Mary Louise (pure white). 
Prime Minister (white, red eye) 
vigorous 1 
Rheinlander (light salmon-pink, 
deeper eye) 
R. P. Struthers Impr. (salmon- 
scarlet) 
Sweetheart (light salmon- 
scarlet) 2.0 
McININCH GREENHOUSES 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


SURPLUS HARDY GARDEN PHLOX, 

all No. 1 field-grown plants ready for ship- 
ping. Any or all at $11.00 per 100; $100.00 

per 1000, F.O.B, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Starlight, brilliant violet with a white star 
center. 

Salmon Glow, very finest of salmon phlox. 

R. P. Struthers, rose-carmine with red eye. 

Mrs. Jenkins, leading white phlox. 

Lillian, new cameo-pink, large flowers. 

Leo Schlageter, the finest red phlox there is. 

Hauptmann Kohl, blood-red. 

Firebrand, brilliant orange-red. ; 

Eva —— tremendous flowers, pink with 
white 

Daily Sketch, beautiful large pink with red 
eye. 

Colonial, pure lavender. 

Count Zeppelin, tall-growing white with red 


1.00 





chaeee Elysee, deep rich royal purple. 
Brilliant, bright crimson-scarlet, dark eye. 
B. Comte, deep brilliant wine-red. 
HENRY FIELD SEED & NURSERY CO. 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


CHECK YOUR WANT LIST ; _ 
er 
ACHILLEA Filipendulina (yellow)... .$10.00 
AQUILEGIA 
Mrs. Scott Elliott, Crimson Star, 
Snow Queen 
ASTER (Dwarf), 2-yr. div 
Nancy, Lady Maddocks, Victor 
CHRYS, MAXIMUM nae Daisy) 
Alaska, Diener'’s, 2-yr. 
COREOPSIS, Sunburst 
GYPSOPHILA, Oldhamiana, Paniculata 10.00 
PLATYCODON, blue shades 8.00 
PYRETHRUM, mixed 
HERBS, Sage, Thyme 
Strong l-year, field-grown plants. 
All plants are subject to prior sale. 
VITTNER’'S GARDENS, Manchester, Conn. 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
University of New Hampshire varieties. 
Clean well rooted cuttings for immediate 


shipment. 
Per doz. Per 100 
$2.50 $15.00 
2.50 16.00 








Nashua, bronze 
Sunapee, gold 
Franconia, bronze-gold 2.50 15.00 
*W. D. Holley, dwarf yellow.... 3.00 20.00 

*To be finished in pots for sale about 
Oct. 10. a 

26 of one variety at 100 rate; minimum 
order $5.00. Terms: Cash with order. 

DECATUR FLORAL CO. 
Decatur, Ind. 


HARDY ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Have you tried these English Chrysanthe- 
mums? We have been growing them for 5 
years and have sold them all over the U. §. 
They have met with a big response. 

For those who would like to try them, we 
are making the following Special Offer: 

10 each 10 varieties rooted cuttings, $10.00. 

SMITH GARDENS, Lewiston, Idaho 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 








Algonquin 
Field Clumps 
Divisions 

White Gull, 2%-in. p 

VITTNER’'S GARDENS 
35 N. School St., Manchester, Conn. 


VIOLETS. 
Sweet-scented blue, hardy, heavy bloomers; 
large plants, $3.00 per 100, $26.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 








MAY 15, 1946 


We offer subject to stock on hand 1-year 
transplanted field-grown plants at these 


rices. 
p Per 100 


Delphinium, Giant Pacific 
Aquilegia, Crimson Star 
Campanula (biennial) 
Coreopsis grandiflora 
NORTH POLE NURSERY 
Cornucopia, Wis. 


PERENNIALS—Strong, 1-year-old, field- 
grown plants. Per 100 Per 1000 
Aquilegia Dobbies’ Imp. Hybrids.$3.00 $25.00 
Aquilegs Mrs. Scott Elliott 3.00 25.00 

VOTNY GARDENS, Osage, Iowa 


SWEET LEMON BALM 
Large, nice plants, $3.00 per 100; $25.00 


per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


ROOTS 


ASPARAGUS — New Jersey-grown. 
Jersey is the home of Asparagus. 
Washington Asparagus roots. 1-yr., . 
per 1000; 2-yr., $17.00 per 1000. Whole Rhu- 
barb roots, $5.00 per 100. Horse-radish roots, 
$8.00 per 1000. Globe Artichoke roots. 

WARREN SHINN, Root Specialist 
Woodbury, N. J. 


GIANT VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 
ready for immediate shipment, 4% to %-in., 
$7.50 per 1000; % to %-in., $15.00 per 1000; 
boxing at cost. 

ASHCRAFT NURSERY 
R. R. No. 1, Box 78 Copemish, Mich. 


HERBS—tTarragon, Lavender, Purple Lav- 
ender, Sage, Mints, Thyme, Lemon Balm, 
Sweet Marjoram, $16.00 per 100. 

WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 








Greenville, Ga. 








New 








AMERICA’S MOST LOVELY ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES — Liquidambar Styracifiua 
(Sweet Gum), Red Maple, Red Oak, Red 
Cedar, Black Gum, Magnolia Glauca, Pine, 
Flowering Crab Apple, American Elm and 
Snow Fringe Tree wpagoenrn, No. 1, 3-yr., 
$15.00 per 100; = 1, 3-yr., $20.00 per 100; 
snoatiee for sale. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


2000 HONEYSUCKLE VINES (HALLIANA) 
Out of 2%-inch pots 
prepesee any — 1945. 
ds and 
$7.00 per 00; $60. 00. Ser 1000. 
Packing gbe per 100, or $1.50 per 1000. 
JOHN DIECKMANN & = ‘S, 

Elm Grove, W. Va 


DOGWOOD (Cornus Florida) 

Large white, mammoth-flowered, good 
spread; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 
$15.00 per 100; 4 to 6 ft., $25.00 per 100; 6 to 
6 ft., $30.00 per 100. Attractive price on 1000 
lots or more 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


HALL’S HONEYSUCKLE 
(Lonicera Halliana Japonica) 

Strong No. 1, 2-year, field-grown, 3 to 4 
leads, 18 to 20 ins.; carefully graded, selected 
plants, $4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000; lighter 
plants, $20.00 per 1000. Immediate shipment. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


RHODODENDRONS 
Rhododendron ponticum understock for 
grafting in the Fall 1946. Booking now; ask 


prices. 
WESTBURY ROSE CoO., INC. 
Westbury, L. L, » A 


Greenville, Ga. 








Greenville, Ga. 











MISCELLANEOUS 





HORSE-RADISH — State inspected roots, 
% to %-in., $1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 
Crowns good, $1.50 per 100, $12.00 per 1000. 

RILEY’S NURSERY, Concordia, Kan. 


CHIVES 
Cultivated variety, $8.00 per 1000. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 








SEEDS 


FOLLOWING SEEDS TO OFFER 
Chinese Elm, 1946 crop, 1 Ib., $2.00; 
$17.50. 
Kentucky Coffee Tree 
Redbud 
Privet, Sinense, ‘ 
Will be pleased to contract for 1946 crop. 
RIGDON’S TREE SEEDS, Stillwater, Okla. 


PEACH PITS, 
germination, $3.00 
Apricot, fall delivery; 








southern collected, high 
per bu. Peach, Plum, 


1-ft., 20c; 2-ft., 30c; 
3-ft., 40c; 4-ft., 60c; 6-ft., 70c; 6-ft., 80c. 
Cash with order 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 


CHINESE ELM TREE SEEDS 
Clean and dry. 
$1.50 per Ib. 
KERSHNER NURSERY 
Labbock, Tex. 





Per 100 
Deghae Odora Marginata, from 2%-in. 


po 

Camelia, Daikagura, Wakanoura, 
Elena Nobile, from 2%-inch pots. 
(Not less than 50 shipped) 

Boxwood, strong rooted cutings, 
dwarf and aborescens. (Not 
than 100 shipped) 

Azalea Mollis; 2-year, XX. 

Cash with order, crating free. 
RICHARD P. RESSEL, Mulino, Ore. 





DECORATIVES 


AMERICA’S FINEST NATURAL CONES— 
We are in the midst of the best, perfect, 
uniform size, selected Pine Cones, Sweet Gum 
balls, Cotton and Chinaberry pods, $2.00 
per bu.; $1.00 per bu. in lots of 500 bus. or 
more. Immediate shipment; 
guaranteed. 

MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 





satisfaction 


Greenville, Ga. 
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A. F. 8. “BASI-OFF""' WOOD PLANT BANDS 
Size in ins. weiens per 1000 P Xe 
8 


x2x2%, 
2%x2%x3, 
3x3x3, 
3x3x4, 
4x4x4, lbs 
Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the cartons, 
LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 


For handling and shipping our 
and 2-inch sizes of Plant Bands. 


M-370; holds twelve 1%-inch Bands. 
M-390; holds twelve 2-inch Bands...... 
M-392; holds twelve 2%-inch Bands.... 
M-393; holds six 3-inch Bands. 
M-394: holds six 4-inch Bands. 3. 
Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break 
Shipped promptly from the factory 
in Michigan. 
AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 
1335 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


1% -inch 
Per 100 
. $2.75 





FLATS 
ORDER NOW 
Don't Be Disappointed 
Immediate Shipment 
Flats in Stock 
11%x18x3, K.D. 


13x20x3, KD. 
13x20x4, K.D. 
14x20x3, K.D. 
14x20x4, K.D. 

Any size Flats made. 

Check with Order 
Local deliveries can be made by truck. 
RIST FLATS SUPPLY co. 
1440 West Farms Rd. Bronx, N. Y. 
Tel. DAyton 3-9507 or TIvoli 2- 1816 


STAKES—Bamboo 
Carefully Selected—Dyed Dark Green. 


ay a Pencil Thickness. 





. G- 35 
TONKIN STAR SS — Sembee 
Dyed Green—Medium Heavy 
Bale 
Bale 
Bale o 
Bale 
6 ft. Bale 
7 ft. Bale of 20 
We cannot break bales. 
Quantity discounts, 10 to + wate, | . lw cent. 
Bales or more, 7% per 
SCHUPP SUPPLY CO., Wilmette Til. 





PINE CONES 
Large Loblolly Pine Cones 
7.50 per 1000. 
DIAMOND STATE EVERGREEN CO. 
Milton, Del. 





SUPPLIES 





SHRUBS and TREES 





NURSERY STOCK 
Per 100 1000 
Althaea, Bush, assorted 
3 to 4 ft $125.00 
4 to 6 
Buddleia Magnifica, No. 
a Pink and Red 


- 16.0 
Tatarian 
- 20.00 


Privet, Amur River North 
18 to 24 ins., 2 br. up 
18 to 24 ins., 3 br. up 
2 to 3 ft., 2 and 3 br 
2 to 3 ft., 4 br. up. 
3 to 4 ft., 4 br. up. 
— Tbolium, 2 to 3 ft. 
to 
Privet, Regel, 18 to 24 in..... 
Snowbail, 
3 to 4 it. 
Spiraea Vanhouttei, 2 2 to 3 ft.. 
Apple Trees, assorted 9/16-in. 
Poplar, Lombardy, 5 to 6 ft... 25. 200. 
Dormant stock in storage ready for imme- 
diate shipment. 250 or more at 1000 rates. 
ONARGA NURSERY CO., INC. Onarga, IIl. 


FLOWERING SWEET SHRUB 
(CALYCANTHUS FLORIDUS). 
A large-leaved shrub with spicy, fragrant 
chocolate-colored flowers; 2 to 3 ft., $15.00 
per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $20.00 per 100. Quality 


stock, 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


200,000 BUXUS SUFFRUTICOSA 
Most beautiful, true, old-fashioned, dwarf, 
heavy, round, compact, perfect shaped tops, 
—wT grown under our personal super- 
vision; 8 years; 10 to 12-in. plants, $50.00 per 
100; 36c in lots of 1000 or more 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


600 BOXWOOD SEMPERVIRENS, 2 to 3% 
ft. Can remain for several years. Come and 
dig them, 
CONESTOGA GARDENS, 
Lancaster, Pa. 











CANE STAKES 
FOR POT PLANT GROWERS 
Now is the time to get the best DOMESTIC 
CANE STAKES. All dark green. 
Check this list now and send your order. 
HYACINTH STAKES, THIN 


te 
@ors 


"STANDAR D PENCIL THICKNESS, 


ed 
ts 


ft 


ate “ae rand 
> @. 


_ 
tt at et 
Amoco a 


mm OSS DS DD tet 


(Can bed furnish 6 and 6 ft. 
Write for prices.) 
MEDIUM HEAVY. 
to * -in. (500 to bale.) 


_ 


D> on mm 9 09 0909 
- 
mp earaiit calle 
a 
at 
= 


HEAVY TONKIN. 
%-inch and up. 


’ sn 
“AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 
335 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


PROFIT WITH PERF-O-RAIN. 


Rain when you want it —low pressure — 
rectangular strip watered—No overlap—No 
sprinkler heads or other gadgets—Portable 
lightweight wm oy! life. Write for free 
folder. . R. AMES COMPANY OF FLOR- 
IDA, 3906 B. pa Ae Tampa 6, Florida, 
or W. R. AMES COMPANY, 160 Hooper St., 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 





KNOCK-DOWN FLATS. 

Made from a good grade of Southern Yel- 
low Pine, since Cypress is not available. 
Standard specifications, inside measurements. 

. -$11.25 per 100 
«+ 14.26 per 100 
14.00 per 100 
16.26 per 100 


F.O.B, Birmingham. 

We are manufacturers, not jobbers. Freight 
to any point is a small item per Flat. Our 
Flats are the best. Why pay more? Our 
quality guaranteed. Prompt shipment, any 
quantity. Attac® os to order. 

HIGHTOW BOX & TANK co. 
ve BA Ala. 


IMPORTED CANE STAKES 
Check your needs and order now. 
Por ete 





2000 per bundle 
AMERICAN BULB CO. 
. Randolph St. Chicago 7, Ill. 


MAGIC ELECTRIC WELDER, 110-volt 
AC-DC; welds, brazes, solders, cuts all met- 
als; easy to use; full directions. Complete 
with power units, flame and metallic arc at- 
tachments, carbons, fluxes, rods, mask, Only 
$19.95. Used by the Navy. Guaranteed one 
year. Splendid for nursery and farm use. 

Bea AGIC WELDER MFG. 
241NA Canal 8t., New York, N. ‘* 


STEEL TUBULAR STAKES 

Place orders now to meet your early spring 
sales, together with your own nursery re- 
quirements. = -in. copperized to prevent rust- 
ing, 2c per ft.; a. = 8c per ft. %-In. 
plain, 4c per tt.; 0 per cent. Made up 

| any length. Lone mailed. 
HOHENBERGER. Box 263F, Monroe, N.Y. 


SOIL HEATING EQUIPMENT, éesigned 
by a grower and engineer, for commercial 
propagation. Cable soil thermostat and pilot 
lamp to heat 20 sq. ft., $10.96; 40 aq. ft., 
$13.35; 60 sq. ft., 026.085 80 aq. ft, $18.16, 
and 160 sq. ft., $25. 30, F'O.B. Seattle. L. N 
ROBERSON CO., 1539 E. 103rda 8t., Seattle 
55, Wash. 
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SUPPLIES—Continued 


RUBBER. Your Rubber requirements are 
important. Know where to get it when you 
want it. Belts, rubber bands, boots, coats, 
gloves, hose, spray bulbs, aprons, budding 
strips. Get our price sheet and catalog today. 

ROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, ideal for 
windbreaks, 6 ft. wide; 50 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 150 ft., $39.00. NEW AMSTERDAM 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


PRINTING 
Letterheads, billheads, statements, cards, 
envelopes, tags, blotters, folders, catalogs, 
samples. Send copy for estimate. 
J. GARLAND HILL, Dept. A, Seaford, Del. 


SOIL HEATING CABLE by “GRO-QUICK.” 
Heavy duty cable now available, also thermo. 
Bottom heat can’t be beat for rooting cut- 
tings, for forcing. Get free instal. data. GRO- 
QUICK, 366 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


COTTONETTE oo ay 3 best for balling. 
Saves time and twin sizes in stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


WANTED 
Used Beer or Ariens-Tiller. 
LDO R. PAOLANO 
163 26th St. 
marbeston. Ohio 








DESMOND ARBORETUM OPEN. 


The privately owned and private- 
ly managed new Desmond arboretum, 
at Newburgh, N. Y., temporarily 
closed during the war period, will 
from now on be open again, daily, 
free of charge, to interested visitors. 

Those wishing to inspect this ar- 
boretum, which, among other attrac- 
tions, has a lovely view of the Hudson 
river looking down through the High- 
lands of the Hudson toward West 
Point, can obtain permission by writ- 
ing or calling at the office of New 
York State Senator Thomas C. Des- 
mond, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, 
N .Y., or by getting in touch with 
the arboretum superintendent, Ru- 
dolph M. Nocker. 

The arboretum, started in 1939, 
now contains 499 species of trees and 
shrubs. Senator Desmond is en- 
deavoring to include in this arbore- 
tum all native American trees and 
shrubs which may prove hardy in the 
Newburgh climate, together with 
some of the more interesting or more 
ornamental foreign trees and shrubs. 





PLANTING BY TELEVISION. 


Prof. J. P. Porter, of the depart- 
ment of floriculture and ornamental 
horticulture of Cornell University, 
broadcast April 1 over WGY, 
Schenectady television station, in a 
demonstration of modernizing home 
planting. The home of Robert B. 
Child, Altamont, N. Y., was used in 
this broadcast. Plant materials were 
furnished by J. H. Witte, Schenec- 
tady, and Mastriani Bros., Altamont. 

The broadcast was probably the 
first of its kind and was undertaken 
in cooperation with the Schenectady 
station. 





FRANK LESERRA and Frederick 


Corrado have opened a new branch 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 








Display: 82.50 per inch, each insertion. 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted and For Sale advertisements. 


Liners: 2@0¢€ line; minimum order 81.00 








FOR SALE 


and landscape 
established 20 years, 40 acres (half 
planted), chiefly evergreens. Large 
quantity Taxus, Colorado Spruce and 
spec. Arborvitae, etc. 10-room house 
(2-family); 2 greenhouses, 250 ft., for 
propagating, and spring plants. Will 
sell stock separately if desired. 12 
miles from Boston; center of fine resi- 
dential towns. 


Nursery business, 


RANDALL 
Reading, Mass. 


E, E. 
30 South Street 


HELP WANTED 


Experienced nurseryman and sales 
manager for our branch nursery and 
garden shop. 

Must know perennials and all kinds 
of nursery stock. Must know how to 
grow and propagate same. A fine op- 
portunity with a future for the right 
man. Living quarters on place. State 
all details as to your experience and 
references in your first letter. 

HILLSDALE LANDSCAPE 


R. R. 13, Box 158 
Indianapolis 44, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


Nursery and landscape business; 2 acres 
with 4-room house. On U. S&S. 3 mi. 
from city. Doing good business now. 
Must sell for reasons of health. $6000.00 
and invoice. 

oO. V. FARMER 


Kokomo, Ind. 








FOR SALE 


9-acre nursery, well stocked, large 
and small ornamentals; 6-room modern 
home; 2-car garage; 28x85 ft. green- 
house; 30x60 ft. lath house. Established 
in 1928. Owner wishes to retire. Write 


DON B. FELLOWS 


R. F. I Springfield, Mo. 





HELP WANTED 


Nursery superintendent for large 
eastern wholesale firm. Nursery 
production experience necessary. 
Age 30 to 40. Want man who will 
maintain high efficient output, yet 
warrant respect and cooperation 
of approximately 150 employees. 
Salary based on ability and proven 
record. 

Address Box 425, care of the 
American Nurseryman. 








FOR SALE 


Eastern Ohio Nursery. 115 acres, well 
established wholesale and dealer busi- 
ness, well equipped with residences, 
barns and greenhouses; sprinkler sys- 
tem, storage, etc. Address Box 422, 
care of American Nurseryman, 








HELP WANTED 


Experienced nursery propagator. A 
good job for a good man, 


Address Box No. 437, care of American 
Nurseryman, 





FOR SALE—10-acre nursery, located in 
heart of Illinois; population 13,000, only 
nursery here; no overgrown stock, all salable 
stock; can lease ground for $100.00 a year; 
doing a good business; want to retire; one- 
half cash, carry balance for any worthy man, 

LINCOLN NURSERY CoO. 


P. O. Box 33, Lincoln, Ill. 





SALE —Entire nursery business, 
wholesale and retail, complete with about 25 
acres of stock; total about 100 acres. One 
house, tools, tractors, barns, greenhouse, etc. 
PETER J. BOOY NURSERIES, 
Mendham, N. J. 
Phone: Mendham 3-0248 


FOR 





SITUATION WANTED — Vet with farm 
background, 6 years’ college, experience in 
horticulture and nursery work, desires posi- 
tion with future. Ref. Box 381, UNIVER- 
SITY FARM, St. Paul 6, Minn. 





of the Wayside Nurseries at 389 Har- 
rison avenue, Harrison, N. Y. Mr. 
Leserra has owned nurseries for twen- 
ty years. His main store is on West- 
chester avenue, White Plains. Mr. 
Corrado has been associated with 
Mr. Leserra for a number of years. 





THE Oriental fruit moth quaran- 
tine in Utah was revoked March 20, 
1946, leaving seven counties in Colo- 
rado as the only areas now under 
quarantine protection in the United 
States. 





HELP WANTED 


Nursery foreman with general 
production background. 

Address Box 436, care of Amer- 
ican Nurseryman. 








HELP WANTED 


Man professionally trained in landscaping 
to estimate costs and supervise jobs in eastern 
Massachusetts. Old, well established landscape 
nursery concern near Boston. Good salary and 
future. House to rent. Please give details of 
training, experience, recent salary in this work 
and how soon available. 

Address Box 435, care American Nurseryman 











HANDLING nursery stock and 
garden supplies, the Colonial Garden 
Shop has been opened at 60 Green 
Bay road, Winnetka, Ill. Mrs. O. P. 
Fox is manager ,and her associates are 
B. W. Clavey and Miss Josephine 
Hegley, landscape designer. The 
owner is P. R. Pennington. A store 
building architecturally in keeping 
with the firm name has been com- 
pleted, and a stock of evergreens and 
deciduous trees and shrubs was ob- 
tained last month, to offer the resi- 
dents of the North Shore suburbs. 
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KILL YOUR WEEDS 
SAVE YOUR GRASS 


— With — 
“2, 4-D"—WEED KILLER—Dow's 


Harmless to ordinary lawn grasses when used as directed. 
An easy, chemical way to kill weeds, roots and all, by merely 
spraying the tops. 

Dandelions, plantain and all broad-leaved weeds dry up and 
die like magic. 


“ ” 
2, 4-D"°— 
Ne. L-241—1-pint cans, 
Resale—case of 24 cans 33.60 
No, L-242—1-qt. cans, each... 3.85 
PS GE BD Gc ccccncccosacconcesncceseses 30.84 
No. L-243—1-gal. cans, each _— 9.15 
rn 2 < C . . cca nnanheeeeeesdneweeeee 29.28 
Professional sizes 
No, L-244—5-gal. drums ($7.12 gal.) ... 35.60 
No, L-245—50-gal. drums ($7.00 gal.)................. 350.00 
a£a7 Complete directions on each can. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 





COTTON TWINE—Many Ends 


Put up on 60-lb. tubes—4-ply. Pull out a hank from 
the tube, any length strings you desire—SNIP! with 
shears and you have 50 pieces of string all one length 

Very popular with commercial growers. 


No, M-9—Per 50-lb, tube (58¢ Ib.) 
Special—5i tubes for : 


HOSE—For Guy Wire 
Padding 


Spray Hose, Mill Ends 
from 1% to 


$ 29.50 


LIQUID Form 











2.10 


Various lengths, 
pieces 

Packed in bags of 250 ft. 
No, T-141—1 bag—(250 ft.)....$8 9.90 


SPRAYERS—To apply “2, 4-D” 4 bags—(1000 ft.) ~ $3.00 
, 4- 
maadleaaa -scapcgt ea : GALVANIZED WIRE—No. 12 Gauge 


&a£@ Clean out thoroughly with a solution of FOR GUYING TREES and BRACING 
trisodium phosphate after using. coils (approx. 1600 ft.), each 


TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE BOOTS—Rubber—Finest Quality 


Used for washing and cleaning out sprayers. Sizes—7, 8, 9, or 10, knee length 
thoroughly to avoid corrosion of the metal. Extra-heavy soles, reinforced heels and toes 
No. S-1— 5 Ibs. GREENHOUSE SPECIAL! Per pair 


$2.25 25 Ibs. 
DUSTERS—CRANK—De Luxe 


“ROOT"’—Finest Crank Dusters Manufactured 
. 
Florist Supply Co. 


-106—Complete with attachments...... 
1143 Greenleaf Ave. - WILMETTE, ILL. SISAL TWINE—2- Py 
PHONE, WILMETTE 4040 


Balls (27e Ib.) 
MENTION THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Reels (25%ec Ib.) 


50-lb. 


Be sure to rinse 


$19.80 


‘Oo. M-3—10-Ib. 
. M-6—50-Ib 











PLANT NOTES. 
[Continued from page 19.] 


GRASS CATCHERS 


Square Grass Catcher with metal bottom and heavy canvas 


an inch across, come singly on large 
peduncles. It is not apparent that it 
demands an acid soil, for I have 
grown it in a.neutral medium with 
quite good results, but it has made 
best growth and seemed happier in 
one at least slightly acid. It needs 
shade here to do its best and a soil 
filled with humus, as in a rhododen- 
dron bed. It is an unusual plant of 
many possibilities in the hands of 
careful growers. 


sides. Size: 20 ins. wide, 16 ins. deep and 12 ins. high. 


Your cost, with hooks, $21.00 per doz., F.O.B. Los Angeles. 


OPA ceiling off. 


BISHOP & MATHEWS 


825 W. Vernon Ave. Los Angeles 37, Cal. 











LINDIG’S SOIL SHREDDER 


New improved 
model 


Aster Porteri. 


As America adds years to her civ- 
ilized record she also adds maturity 
to her gardening practices. That 
thought was prompted by the rapid 
increase in wall gardening during 
the past decade. It is true, of course, 
that we have always practiced that 
phase to some extent, but it is only 
during recent years that we have 
made a serious study of the art. I 
suspect that one reason more garden- 


Engineered for 
the perfection 
of soils. 


% Extends trans- 
planting season 


Prompt 


delivery. * Reduces losses 


Write for folder 
and price list. ® 


1875 W. Larpenteur Ave. 


Lindig’s Mig. Co. '3“.urn. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ers do not take it up is that most 
nurseries are lamentably weak in wall 
material. 


Aster porteri is not the best wall 
plant, to be sure, but it is among the 
best of a genus that is noted for its 
lack of such material. When brought 


Special equipment built to your specifications. 





into the garden, this aster is essen- 
tially a wall plant, showing off there 
to good advantage, while on a flat 
surface it is lost among other and 
showier plants. It grows from six to 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


eight inches tall, bearing an abun- 
dance of small white asters during 
the latter half of July and August. 
Here it does well along the wall with 
exposures to all points of the com- 





Protect 
Your Roses 


EVERGREENS 
FLOWERING and 
ORNAMENTAL TREES 
and SHRUBS 


Spray 
with" VOLCK’ 


against Red Spiders, 
Mealybugs, Scale 
Insects, White Flies, 
and certain other in- 
sects. Kills both in- 
sects and eggs. Mixes 
with cold water. 
Will not clog spray- 
er nozzle. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. 


Manufactured by 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL 
Cc 


Richmond, Calif. 


b* Ae} Fl ey ¢ 
Oil SPRAY 


” Elizabeth, N. J. 





TUNG NUT MEAL 
Pure—Not a mixture. 
Apply it to your most valu- 
able plants. Has a higher 
plant food value than cotton- 
seed meal. 
Sample, 3c; 100 lbs., $2.25; 
2000 Ibs., $39.50 


STOVALL NURSERY 


F. O. B. Here Leakesville, Mo. 














For Treating 
Cuttings 
and Seeds 
A> noe, Bulbs and Tubers 


Scientific Growth Stimulant 
Write for Free Booklet 


SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL CO. -igcetciny its. 














AGICIDE INSECTICIDES 
Give Top Protection to your Nursery 


Stock. 
ROTENONE and DDT PRODUCTS 
In Dusts and Sprays. 
AGICIDE LABORATORIES, INC. 
@ & Racine, Wis. 








R U BBER Produck 


sty & AMERICA'S FINEST 


a 
pRAne 


‘ea Vaeleme a 


KANO PRICE SHEE 
BROADWAY RussEeR MFG. Co. LOUISVILLE 2 


pass and in any ordinary soil. In 
fact, it is so accommodating that 
any gardener should succeed with it. 
Its summer blooming period is not to 
be ignored in an appraisal of the 
plant. It comes readily from fall or 
early spring-sown seeds and may be 
increased from cuttings of new 
growths. 


Phlox Adsurgens. 


In an early issue of the American 
Nurseryman, I wrote rather enthusi- 
astically about Phlox adsurgens after 
it had been in this garden for two 
years; a little later, after the plant 
suffered reverses which I took to be 
a part of the fate of many western 
plants when they were brought here, 
the trouble was duly reported in this 
column. Now I am able to go back to 
my original stand regarding the plant. 

There seems to be an opinion 
abroad among eastern gardeners 
(shared in part by this one) that 
most western natives are incorrigible 
when brought east of the Mississippi. 
Some sort of magic seems to put dev- 
ilishness in them as they travel to- 
ward the rising sun, and when they 
reach us they are full of unpredict- 
able whims, so we are told. 

I long held the same view, espe- 
cially after failing with many of the 
plants which westerners call easy. 
But of late years, since at least partly 
mastering some of the formerly in- 
tractable ones, I have hopes that the 
problems of most, with the exception 
of some of the high alpines, will 
eventually be solved. 

One thing that raises that hope 
is the recent pleasing behavior of 
the formerly difficult Phlox adsur- 
gens. For several years a notorious 
miff, seldom lasting more than a year 
or two, it took a new lease on life 
when it was put in an acid bed in 
shade. Its natural occurrence in conif- 
erous forests in the Pacific north- 
west should have given me the clue 
in the first place, but it took a rather 
desperate situation to force it on my 
attention. 

Now, however, I think it can be 
said that an acid soil, a fair amount 
of shade and watering during long 
dry periods will assure a quite long, 
if not a permanent, life for the plant 
and cause it to put on a performance 
that should please the most critical 
phlox enthusiast. Included in the per- 
formance is a long period in spring 
when the evergreen mats are smoth- 
ered under a canopy of large, lovely 
pink flowers, close to an inch across, 
the entire plant scarcely exceeding a 
height of six inches. It is easily in- 
creased by division or from cuttings 
taken in summer and rooted in acid 
sand or peat in a shaded frame. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


a, = 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED - - LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





Build Your Own Irrigation System 


Using the nozzle that gives adequate 
irrigation on low operating cost. 
Covers 40-foot circle on 15 Ibs. pres: 
sure. Complete even coverage im- 
proves yields and quality of crops. 
Plan and instructions sent upon request. 


ITTNER BROS. yA2°%*.. 


prANTCHEs, 
GROW PLANTS 


With SOIL ot withoud 


The balanced plant food with complete 
nutrients, all trace elements and plant hor- 
mone. Attractive, easy to handle, 10c to 
$15.00. 











Top seller . . 
advertising . . . 
Write today. 


PLANT-CHEM, INC. 
1355 Market © Son Froncisco 3 


Pour it on - Watch ‘em Grow! 


. Profitable . . . National 
immediate delivery . . . 
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THREE-PURPOSE SPRAY. 


A solution combining a weed 
killer, a fertilizer and a fungicide for 
application to grass may soon be pos- 
sible, say scientists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture's 
research administration. At the sta- 
tion at Beltsville, Md., Dr. P. C. 
Marth and Dr. J. W. Mitchell have 
had good results with a grass spray 
consisting of the herbicide 2,4-D, 
the nitrogen fertilizer urea and the 
fungicide Fermate. They believe that 
this 3-part spray may prove a more 
economical method of fertilizing and 
eradicating weeds and insects in a 
grass or small grain crop, or possibly 
in some other close-growing crops 
not easily damaged by 2,4-D. 

The application of 2,4-D in con- 
centration strong enough to kill 
weeds (1% parts to 1,000) sharply 
cut the rate of growth of an estab- 
lished mixture of Kentucky blue- 
grass, fescue and redtop. In trying to 
overcome the drawback of retarded 
growth by making the grass grow 
faster later and by protecting it 
against damage by fungi, the experi- 
menters added urea and Fermate. 
Since no grass in the test was under 
attack by any fungus, the use of 
Fermate was only to discover if its 
presence would make the mixture 
bad for the grass. 

In August applications of 2,4-D 
solution, with enough urea to provide 
sixty pounds to the acre, made the 
grass a strong green color within a 
few days and the weed-killing power 
of the 2,4-D was as good as when 
used alone. As a result of the weed 
killing and -the turf feeding, the 
yield of valuable herbage increased 
forty to 131 per cent during two 
months. However, when ninety 
pounds of urea to the acre was used 
along with the 2,4-D solution, the 
grass was severely injured for a time. 

It was found that the presence of 
Fermate did not interfere with the 
weed killing, but more tests will be 
needed to show whether the fungi- 
cide in the 3-part spray will kill 
fungi as well as when used alone. 





HYBRID clivias were the subject 
of an article contributed to the April 
issue of the National Horticulture 
Magazine by Karl Walter Opitz, 
Camarillo, Cal., who is secretary of 
the Tri-County chapter of the Cali- 
tornia Association of Nurserymen. 


RECENTLY released from service, 
Knox D. Porter has opened the Knox 
D. Porter Nursery, Tarboro, N. C., 
with five acres for propagating and 
sales and a large farm for additional 
stock. He has joined the North Caro- 


lina Association of Nurserymen. 








For Healthier, Plants, Fuller 


Foliage, Blooms and Berries 


Use 





Gamble On 
The Weather 





ATLAS PORTABLE OVERHEAD IRRIGATION 


To insure healthier plants, normal even growth, reaching marketable 
size earlier, American nurserymen are installing Atlas Portable Overhead 
Irrigation Systems. Atlas pipe is equipped with the flexible, leakproof, 
Horseshoe Latch Couplings. Its light weight, quick assembly and easy 
portability make it ideal, inexpensive and profitable. 

Write for literature and prices. Attractive territories open for dealers. 

Manufactured and Distributed by 


ATLAS SUPPLY DIVISION 
Jones & Laughlin Supply Company 


425 North Main Street 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 








vit. G. P.O. 


Use this Safe, Odorless, Non-Poison- 
ous Spreader in place of fish oil soaps 
and summer oils. 


FOR BETTER CONTROL OF 


Lace Bug Pine Leaf Scale 
Red Spider Spruce Gall Aphis 
Juniper Scale Euonymus Scale 
Lilac Scale Aphids 


And Most Sucking Insects on Ever- 
greens and Ornamentals 
Write for information and samples 
and learn how you can reduce cost of 

nicotine sprays one-half. 


Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 


Department A N 
6300 State Read, Philadelphia 35, Pa. 














ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 











2 ...it's Atomic 





MISTMASTER SPRAYER 


Shoots Insecticides 
up to Twenty Feet ! 


KILLING bugs and insects that eat up 
plants, shrubs and trees—ordinarily a 
slow, tedious job—is speeded up and 
done properly with MISTMASTER Elec- 
tric Insecticide Sprayer. It's motorized! 
It shoots penetrating liquids thru thick, 
bushy shrubs or plants — covers wide 
areas in less time. 


MISTMASTER Sprayer sprays any 
liquid insecticide—and especially DDT. 
Equipped with a 3/5 to | hp. G.E. 
universal motor, it has that super-power 
required for proper shooting of spray. 
It improves the application of any 
insecticide, and thus makes it more 
deadly. !-gallon spray tank. Weight, 
7 to 14 Ibs. 


Write for details 


Sprayer Corp. of America 
1812 Winona St., Chicago 40, Ill. 
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BLACK STEM RUST 
QUARANTINE AMENDED. 


An amendment has been added 
to the federal black stem rust quar- 
antine and regulations effective Feb- 
ruary 1, to include Kansas in the list 
of protected states because of the 
importance of small-grain production 
in that state and because of the pro- 
gress made there in the eradication 
of nonresistant species of barberries 
and mahonias. The list of protected 
states now includes Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, South Dakota, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming. 





MAINE ENDS QUARANTINE. 


Maine’s 20-year-old quarantine 
against the European corn borer was 
revoked May 1 by A. K. Gardner, 
Maine commissioner of agriculture. 

In the future only corn grown in 
Carroll county, New Hampshire, will 
be denied entry, and that may come 
in under permit for processing only. 

E. L. Newdick, chief or the depart- 
ment’s division of plant industry, said 
removal of the quarantine “indicates 
only that it can no longer be con- 
sidered an effective protective meas- 
ure. At the present time the level of 
infection in the neighboring states is, 
except for Carroll county, about the 
same as in Maine.” 





AIDS EVERGREEN TRIM. 


A new tool, called the Beets-All 
shaper, marketed by a Michigan firm, 
now makes it possible for the garden- 
er to trim evergreen trees and other 
plants symmetrically and evenly. The 
base of the shaper is rotated around 
the base of the tree trunk. The up- 
right guide bar is adjustable to any 
angle and can be turned midway to 
any other angle desired for double 
cones on trees or for horizontal tops 
on hedges. The shaper, which is a 
guide only and not a cutting tool, 
cal be extended to ten feet in height 
by means of telescoping joints. Tele- 
scoping joints in the base permit its 
use on trees with base foliage of 
twenty-four to 100 inches. It is 
chrome plated and can be folded 
into a compact size for storage. 





A REWARD of $100 was offered 
to any person submitting evidence to 
convict two thieves who robbed the 
Dalraida Nursery, Montgomery, Ala., 
recently. About $350 worth of choice, 
unreplaceable camellia and azalea 
plants were taken. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





AUTOMOTIVE TREE MOVERS 


These machines have 
been thoroughly tested, not 
only in our nursery, but by 
others during the war peri- 
od. The simplicity in the 
operation of this mover, 
plus demountable features, 
cuts the cost of moving big 
trees. Write for particulars 


After many years devoted 
to the development. and 
manufacture of tree movers, 
Williams & Harvey are 
again starting to produce 
the latest model Rocker 


Type Tree Mover. 


when 


WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 


Box 7068, Country Club Station, 


KANSAS CITY 2, MO. 











* BALL BEARING 
SCISSOR PIVOT 


GUARANTEE 





a 


% UNCONDITIONAL 





J 





PATENTED 


GRASS SHEARS 


Look to Lawn-Trim for better, 
more profitable sales this year! 
Their advanced design, exclusive 
features and exceptional quality, 
plus effective national advertising, 
put them in a profit class by 
themselves! Available now in 
increasing quantities ... . Order 
now for assured stocks all sum- 
mer! Ask your jobber, or write 


ROVAN PRODUCTS, Inc. 
417 E. Pine @ Seattle 22, Wash. 











MAY 15, 1946 
A. P. S. MAGAZINE. 


The first number of a magazine to 
be issued quarterly by the American 
Pomological Society appeared last 
month, the issue for spring, 1946. 
While small in its initial contents, 
this 24-page periodical, 6x9 inches, 
contains a variety of interesting in- 
formation. It is edited by Wesley P. 
Judkins, Wooster, O. 

In brief articles, John T. Bregger 
tells about the fruit variety survey 
being undertaken by the American 
Pomological Society with the support 
of the American Association of 
Nurserymen; S. H. Yarnell tells about 
oranges for Texas; J. E. Miller, new 
grapes in New York; Wesley P. Jud- 
kins, “A Five-point System of Fruit 
Variety Evaluation,” and Clifford 
Coffman, “A Cash Return Compari- 
son of Peach Varieties.” Letters from 
members and reviews and abstracts 
of recent publications add variety to 
this little magazine, which is sure to 
find a distinctive place as it grows. 





PLANNING SUBURBAN 
PROPERTIES. 


{Continued from page 16.] 
strategically placed will work won- 
ders. 

Merging lawns, generally at the 
rear of small lot subdivisions, is an- 
other problem. Here it is generally 
both unfriendly and a waste of space 
to close in a lot where all families 
on a block more or less share the 
openness of their rear lawns. A great 
deal can be done, however, by the 
judicious use of a sort of spot screen 
ing and some specimen shade and 
flowering trees or evergreens to shield 
a back terrace, porch or sitting place, 
and to present a unified view from 
the living room windows or terrace 
door and still not break up the back 
lawn areas. 

So many suburban plats are so flat 
and open that shade trees become a 
most important factor. Place them 
where they will look best and cast 
their ultimate shadow where it will 
be most used and appreciated at the 
proper time of day. 

Prevailing breezes should be pri- 
marily considered in subdivision plan- 
ning and house location and arrange- 
ment, but must still be borne in mind 
both as to the location and suitabil- 
ity of plant materials. 

Topography could be the subject of 
a whole lecture in itself. Major grad- 
ing operations are expensive, but 
sometimes necessary just the same. In 
general, strive for the biggest open 
space possible, make that of a con- 
cave form, and do not forget the 
drainage. 

Steep upward slopes at the edge 
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SELL your ROSES, PERENNIALS, 


SHRUBS, VINES 


STARTED & ,, 
GROWING 





These are some of the reasons that 
we say— 


“This is the Modern Way” 
1. NO LOSS FROM BREAKAGE 


The Aen Pots =o pate a= 
tough, as t-impregnated, felt stoc 
hm though light in weight, are 
strong, pliable and not easily broken. 
They will last a full year under 
normal conditions. 


. STARTED AND POTTED PLANT 
SELDOM LOST 


Many customers through carelessness 
or lack of experience fail to start 
dormant plants. There is so little loss 
in transplanting a potted, started 
plant whose roots are in good soil 
that you will not have to hesitate to 
guarantee that all of your potted 
stock will grow. 


. EASY FOR PURCHASER TO 
REMOVE FROM PLANT 


No can openers, hammers or hatchets 
are needed to remove Cloverset Pots 
from plants. All your customer has 
to do is simply tear or cut off the 
pot and throw it away. 











Bottom 
Diam. 
4% ins. 
5% ins. 9 
6% ins. 15 
7% ins. 20 


Top 
Diam. 
5 ins. 
6 ins. 
7 ins. 
8 ins. 


No. Height 
0 5 ins. 
1 6% ins. 
2 9% ins. 
3 9 ins. 


No. 0 FOR PERENNIALS AND FOR GREENHOUSE USE. 


No. 1 FOR PERENNIALS. 
No. 2 FOR ROSES AND SHRUBS. 


No. 3 FOR LARGE SHRUBS AND TRANSPLANTING. 


Soil 
Capacity Size Clay Pot 
3% Ibs. 


AND FRUIT TREES 


CLOVERSET POTS 


PAT. NO. 2073695 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE PRICED 
TO BE A GIVE-AWAY ITEM 


4 


The cost of Cloverset Pots will be 
amply repaid when highest retail 
prices can be commanded and good 
will gained with dependable, grow- 
ing stock. 

Write for free circulars and cata- 
log giving description, size and price 
lists and technical instructions for 
use. 

Sample carton, all four 
standard heavy weight, 25c. 

Write today, send 
your problems, in- 
quiries and requests 
for information and 
we will try to assist 
you from our experi- 
ence and the expe- 
riences of users 
throughout the 
country 


sizes, 


— Price — 

Per 100 Per 1000 
$2.50 $22.50 
4.00 35.00 

77 Ibs. 4.50 40.00 

88 Ibs. 5.00 45.00 
Unless otherwise instructed, we 
will determine method of shipment. 

If you designate express, we advise 

you to check the cost with your 

local Express Agent. 

Please send %4 of amount on C.0.D. 

orders. 


Corresponding Weight 
Per 100 


35 Ibs. 
52 Ibs. 


6-in. 
Ibs. 7-in. 
Ibs. 8-in. 
Ibs. 9-in. 


Orders for 300 pots or more take 1000-pot price. Orders for less than 300 pots take 100-pot price. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 


ERNEST HAYSLER G 
AND BROADWAY 


105TH STREET 


SON 
KANSAS CITY 5, MISSOURI 
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He moved up 
to Foreman 


Ohio man became fore- 
man of large landscape 
business, with larger sal- 
ary—after studying with 
American Landscape 
School. 


@ Many a nurseryman has moved to 
higher places with this practical, 
home study course. Only 8 to 12 
months. Earn while you learn. 

45 printed and beautifully illustrated 
lessons —landscape gardening, de- 
signing landscaping of houses, estates, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. Continuous 
free consultative service. 30th year. 
Booklet — "Success thru Landscape 
Training." 

Francis A. Robinson, president, is a 
partner of Robinson and Parnham, 
member of American Association of 
Nurserymen; he has been in active 
professional practice for many years. 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 
6370 Grand Avenue, Des Moines 12, Ia. 


Please send me details, 
NAME 
ADDRESS 





lea A thorough interesting 
FOR your regional conditions 
PLEASURE for both those whe vie 
to ecome LAND- 
OR PROFIT = SCAPERS, DESIGNERS 
TO START those who wish to learn 
YOUR OWN for their own use and 
BUSINESS pleasure. 
Nurserymen from Maine to 
California are using this train- 
YOUR Ing to upgrade employees. It 
PROPERTY ganization. 
Send for FREE Information 
National Landscape Institute 
156 So. 


home training covering 
e and GARDENERS, and 
EMPLOYEE TRAINING 
2 
TO IMPROVE 
may be of help to your or- 
Dept. N-5, Broadway, L. A. 14, Calf. 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 
Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 —_ Rochester, N. Y. 


——_—————=_= 


A.M. LEONARD «& son 


Piqua, Ohio 








Tools — Grafting Supplies 
Write for Bulletin. 
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of a property can be made most at- 
tractive if they are treated as a com- 
bination rock wall and boundary 
planting. 

Gardens are another problem. 
Here, again, is a topic that could 
be the subject for four or five talks, 
and one can only touch on some 
of the principal points to be consid- 
ered. Not many homeowners want 
gardens, because of the work in- 
volved, and those that do should be 
cautioned on this point. Also, a gar- 
den, unless it is largely evergreen 
and paving pattern, is unsightly in 
the winter and should therefore be 
kept away from the house. The gar- 
den may be an informal affair tucked 
into a corner and patterned after a 
bean or a peanut, with an enclosing 
screen of gardenesque shrubs and 
small flowering trees. or it may be 
of a formal pattern, but the garden 
is always partially enclosed and set 
apart. The enclosing setting is fully 
as important in effect as the garden 
itself. 

Immediate effect versus proper 
planting is a problem that never will 
be settled. In most small properties 
immediate effect is important, but 
downright crowding never pays to 
achieve it. 

From all this do not get the idea 
that this type of planning means a 
lot of drafting and an elaborate set 
of plans that would take far too 
much time, although it is worth while 
on larger and more costly jobs where 
the work will spread out over a pe- 
riod of time. 

Planning means rather an orderly 
thinking through of the problems 
and an arrangement of ideas and de 
tails so that the plan can be carried 
out on the grounds and estimated 
Some rough plans are necessary and 
even a simple diagrammatic plan is 
a great help in talking to your client 
on the return visit. Do not, what- 
ever you do, bite off more than you 
can chew. If a job seems big enough 
and promising enough to justify it 
call in a landscape architect. It will 
pay both you and your client. For, 
while it is perfectly true that one 
first-class job will bring you many 
others, a poor one is more likely to 
help the other fellow. 





SEN. M. J. GALVIN, Winona, 
Minn., who has been attorney for the 
Minnesota State Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation for some years, has been 
named public relations counsel for all 
the railroads operating in Minnesota. 
He has been a member of the state 
senate since 1935, but did not file for 
reelection this year. Senator Galvin is 
also vice-president of the Minnesota 
State Bar Association. 
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Beginning in the 
Nursery Business 


By John J. Pinney 


Complete series of articles re- 
printed from issues of The Amer- 
ican Nurseryman from September 


15, 1945, to April |, 1946. 
IN BOOKLET FORM 


Order at once, particularly if you 


wish quantity lots. 


Single copy, 50 cents 


5 copies, $2.00 25 copies, $6.00 
4.00 50 copies, 10.00 


15 copies, 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 
PLANT 


HYPONCK F000 


CLEAN — ODORLESS—SOLUBLE — POWDER 


USE HYPONEX to grow bigger and better flowers and 
vegetables in poorest soil—-even in sand, cinders or 
water. Excellent fertilizer for trees, shrubs, lawns and 
houseplants. 
USE HYPONEX for top dressing, seedlings, cuttings and 
transplants. Produce strong root systems and stems, als 
more and larger flowers and fruit. 
SELL HYPONEX to your customers. 
tised. 
1 oz. packet 1fe 
3 oz. can 25¢.—packec case 
7 . = 50c.—packed ¢{ ye ~ 
1 Ib. £1.00—packec 2 to case—wt. 16 
10 Ib. oon $8—25 Ibs. $15 ” $25 —100 Ibs 
Commercial growers and dealers ie 33-1/3% dis- 
count from the above retail prices. 
BUY eyrensx from your jobber 
send $1 for 1 tb. (makes 100 gallons). 1 
coudited on Givet coder tor 1 douun or anno. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
315 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


ARIENS-7iller 


THE MOST 
COMPLETE LINE OF 
TILLAGE EQUIPMENT 
IN THE WORLD CA 
PACITIES 14 iN TO 
7 FT CUTTING WIDTHS 

ARIENS CO. 
Ber 716 BRILLION, WIS 


ROTOTILLER 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
Prepares perfect seed beds i in 
a single operation! 
=~. Does the work of 12 
men in greenhouses 
1) 











Nationally adver 


—packer case 











, and nurseries. See 
\ your dealer today. 


GRAHAM-PAIGE MOTORS CORPORATION 
Farm Equipment Division . Willow Run, Mich. 
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DISPLAY GROUNDS PLANS 
ON TOUR OF COUNTRY. 


The nursery sales and display 
grounds plans which resulted from 
the contest sponsored last year by 
the National Landscape Nursery- 
men’s Association, in cooperation 
with the American Nurseryman and 
others, are much in demand for exhi- 
bition in various parts of the coun- 
try .Up to date they have been on 
exhibit at Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Thence they go to 
Ohio State University, then down to 
Texas and out to California. They 
will be on exhibit at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of 
Nurserymen at Miami Beach, Fla., in 
July. Next October they will be 
shown at Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

As announced previously, photo- 
graphic reproductions of the fifteen 
best plans, with reports and details, 
have been made up in a loose-leaf 
book, 16x25 inches. Copies are avail- 
able at $85. 





PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued during April, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No, 672. Rose plant. Eugene 8S. Boerner, 
Newark, N. Y., assignor to Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct 
variety of rose plant, of the large-flowered 
polyantha class, characterized as to novelty 
by the golden-yellow color of its flowers 
retained throughout all states of develop- 
ment; the rounded form of bud opening into 
fully petaled flowers, borne in flat clusters; 
the rugged characteristic of producing flow- 
ers under extreme conditions of heat and 
drought; fruity fragrance of the flowers, and 
its shiny, dark green, dense and spreading 
foliage, resistant to black spot. 

No. 673. Rose plant. Eugene S. Boerner, 
Newark, N. Y., assignor to Jackson & Per- 
kins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and distinct 
variety of rose plant characterized as to 
novelty by its large, cup-shaped pink flowers 
having white stripes on the midribs of cer- 
tain of its petals and heavy veins on the 
outside of its outer petals; by the vigorous 
greenhouse growth of the plant and tend- 
ency to show slight burning of the ends 
of its follage, and by the penetrating fra- 
grance of its flowers. 

No. 674. Apricot tree. William L. Roberts, 
Grandview, Wash., assignor to Stark Bros. 
Nurseries & Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. 
A new and distinct variety of apricot tree, 
characterized as to novelty by the extremely 
early ripening period of its fruit, coloring 
of the fruit at the early season and size 
and shape of the foliage. 

No, 676. Azalea plant. Benjamin R. Leach, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. A new and useful variety 
ef azalea plant, characterized particularly 
by its heavy upright growth, its hardiness, 
the ease with which it can be forced for 
early blooming, its rapid growth, ease of 
Propagation without grafting and its abun- 
dant production of large flowers of distinct 
apricot-pink color. 

No. 676. Rose plant. Walter B. Lammerts, 
West Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc., San Bernardino, Cal. 
A new and distinct variety of rose plant, 
predominantly characterized as to novelty 
by the unique dark red color of its flowers, 
the urn shape of its bud, the flat, open 
shape of the open flower, with strongly reflex 
tips; the abundance of foliage, more narrow 
and more resistant to mildew than that 
found in its parents, and the lesser tendency 
to bluing. 

No. 677. Rose plant. Walter E. Lammerts, 
West Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario, Cal. A new 
and distinct variety of hybrid tea rose, 
characterized as to novelty by the vigorous 
and bushy habit of growth of the plant, 





2 HOLES 
A MINUTE 








WITH 


Planting and transplanting 3 

time is cut way down when - ONLY $125.00 
re use a Roper high speed 
ole digger. Installed easily $126.50 with 20-in. blade. 
by one man in a few minutes. 
Safe, fast and efficient in all F.O.B. Factory 

soil types. Adjustable so that Up to 

holes may be dug straight 20-in. Di {Available to fit Ford 
down even on rolling land. a Tractors with Ferguson 
Priced reasonably direct from and System only until further 
manufacturer. 30 ins. Deep notice.) 





ORDER NOW! TWO WEEK DELIVERY! SEND FOR DETAILS! 


ROPER MANUFACTURING CO., WALNUT DR., ZANESVILLE, OHIO 








NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


Material shortages still limit produc- 
tion. We are grateful for the understand- 
ing patience of our many good customers 
who accepted delayed delivery this 
Spring. We are continuing to ship as 
quickly as we can, filling orders in the 
same order we receive them. We sug- 
gest that you order now for your Fall 
season needs. 





SPECIFICATIONS 


Pat. No. 110110 “Tu gh ~ ey Balloon Tires and 
rom f Designed Curved N 


Alrocee Construction, - er. O welded 
Welent 56 pounds. 
Over-all Length 63 inches. 


Over-all Width 27% inches 
Capacity 28-in. Ball oulehing 600 pounds. 








F.O.B. K. C. Kansas 


THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


4819 Mission Rd. Kansas City 3, Kan. 














PEAT SHINGLE TOW 


Now booking bulk car shipments Baled and Loose. 
for 1946 spring and summer de- Carload shipments only. 
livery of Black cultivated Peat and From Wisconsin and Michigan. 


Moss Peats. 


SHAVINGS & SAWDUST CO. 


Established 1898 


EL! COLBY COMPANY 330 S. Wells St., Chicago. 6, Il. 


Hanlontown, Iowa Phone: HARrison 3300 


“Quality Peats for all Purposes.” 




















BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 


Book A. [Illustrates in full color 
235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c¢ each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 


Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 





Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with  illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 














LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 
THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
HORTICULTURAL PEAT MOSS 
RAFFIA for budding, etc. 

Write for prices; state requirements. 
NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. 


122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 





the abundance of medium to large flat 
leaves of a tough, glossy character, giving 
beauty of appearance and resistance to mil- 
dew; large semidouble to double flowers of 
average intensity of yellow color and com- 
posed of petals of better than average sub- 
stance of yellow roses; ovoid form of bud, 
with reflex petal tips, and high-centered 
newly opening flower and loosely flat full- 
blown flower. 


No. 678. Rose plant. Walter E. Lammerts, 
West Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Arm- 
strong Nurseries, Inc., Ontario, Cal. A new 
and distinct variety of hybrid polyantha 
rose plant, characterized as to novelty by 
its dwarf and compact habits of growth, 
with glossy mildew-resistant foliage of aver- 
age size for dwarf polyantha; unusually 
large trusses of bloom in which the flowers 
open sufficiently close together to make an 
excellent and clear mass of color; the ab- 
sence of discoloration of the petals during 
the usual period of fading reaction, com- 
bined with the tendency of the petals to 
drop cleanly after attaining full maturity, 
thus materially prolonging the stage of at- 
tractiveness; the large size of the individual 
flowers for roses of its class, and the dis- 
tinctly new color tone of said flowers for 
polyanthas. 


No. 679. Anemone-flowered echinacea plant. 
Benjamin W. Sill, Atlanta, Ga. A new and 
useful variety of echinacea plant with fea- 
tures in combination, characterized particu- 
larly by the horizontal disposition of the 
ray petals to its substantially flat. compact, 
floreted disk; the distinctive coloration of 
the flowers, its stout erect stems. its great 
resistance to disease, its excellent lasting 
qualities and pleasing fragrance. 


No. 680. Rose plant. Walter I. Johnston, 
Portadown, Ireland, assignor to the Jackson 
& Perkins Co., Newark, N. Y. A new and 
distinct variety of hybrid tea rose plant, 
characterized as to novelty by the unique 
coloring of the flowers in the different stages 
of their development, combined with their 
“old rose”’ fragrance. 


No. 681. Azalea plant. Benjamin R. Leach, 
Cinnaminson, N. J. A new and useful variety 
of azalea plant, characterized particularly by 
its extreme hardiness, its ease of reproduc- 
tion on its own roots, its large, semiever- 
green foliage; its early forcing quality, and its 
deep rose-pink semidouble flowers of medium 
size, frequently formal arrangement and 
smooth, unserrated petals. 


No. 682. Rose plant. Stanley B. Roberts, 
Madison, N. J. A new and distinct variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characterized particu- 
larly by its vigorous growth, its abundant 
shiny foliage and its distinctive bicolor flow- 
ers, with outer surface of petals principally 
apricot-yellow and inner surface princpally 
rose doree. 





YALE C. MOELLER, after four 
years in defense work in the middle 
west, has returned to Robinson & 
Parnham, Des Moines, Ia. At present 
he is laying out the areas for memo- 
rial parks in several midwestern cities 
and working on master plans for Coe 
College and Grinnell College, both in 
Iowa. Mr. Moeller graduated in land- 
scape architecture from Iowa State 
College in 1937. 


AFTER serving for several years 
as a sergeant and weather observer 
in the army, Edwin A. Congdon re- 
ceived his discharge this spring and 
has started in the nursery business at 
Boulder, Colo., with his partner, 
William Kilton Crow, under the 
name Boulder Valley Nursery. They 
will probably specialize in native and 
unusual plant material. The son of a 
nurseryman at Fort Collins, Mr. 
Congdon graduated in forestry and 
landscape work from Colorado State 
College, then worked several years 
for Arapahoe Acres Nursery, Little- 
ton, and later for the Rockmont 
Nursery, Boulder, which was made 
internationally famous by its founder, 
the late D. M. Andrews. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HORMO ROOT 


for 


CUTTINGS 


A new product made up of an effi- 
cient root-producing hormone and a 
fungicide, together with other growth- 
stimulating agents. Best applied with a 
duster or mixed with water at the rate 
of four rounded tablespoons to the 
quart. 





HORMO ROOT A. 

For all softwood cuttings. Dusted on 
seeds before sowing it will give better 
and quicker germination. 

2 oz., $1.00; '/> Ib., $2.50; Ib., $5.00. 

HORMO ROOT B. 

For hardwood and difficult-to-root 

cuttings. 


Yo Ib., $4.50; Ib., $8.00. 


Duster for applying hormone powders, 
$1.65. 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 


RAFFIA 


MADAGASCAR in A. A. 
West coast and X. X. Superior 
CONGO and CONGO SUPERIOR 
Also 
GOODRICH BUDDING STRIPS 








Write for prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 


Dresher, Pa. 








HALPERN BROS. 


Burlap and Cotton 
NURSERY SQUARES 


all sizes. 


272 S. 2nd St. Market 3346 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 








BAMBOO CANES 
RAFFIA BULBS 


Write for price lists 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N.Y. 








_ZIP-STAY LABELS 
U Sammars OHO NURSERY) 


Advertising, plant name, color-banded 
and plain labels. Write for price list. 


MARKHAM'S OHIO NURSERY, Elyria, Ohio 
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Directing Dollars 
to Your Store 


It’s now in full swing—that widespread HUDSON advertising now 
appearing from coast to coast in more magazines than ever before 
—in leading national as well as sectional magazines. 

It’s part of HUDSON’S broad plan of dealer support to build 
consumer good will and acceptance for the HUDSON line and for 
the dealer who sells this ““Tested and Proved” Equipment. 

The current campaign totals 89,513,000 messages—all of them 
recommending your store as the place to buy. 

With equipment that’s already widely accepted . . . with 
national advertising timed to prepare the way for the outpouring 
of consumer dollars . . . with a new program that will be more 
profitable to dealers . . . with more sales-making merchandising 
helps on the way . . . HUDSON is your best bet for steady sales 
and bigger profits now and for the LONG PULL. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. Branches in Principal Cities in U. S. 


HUDSON 


@ SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
@ HAY TOOLS AND BARN EQUIPMENT 
@ LIVESTOCK EQUIPMENT 
@ FARM VENTILATION EQUIPMENT 
@ POULTRY EQUIPMENT 


Buy More Bonds and KEEP Them .. . Increase Your Stake in America’s Future 


OPYRIGHT 145, H. D HUDSON MFG, CO 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





A Good Name Jo Rememter 


In Considering Your Source of Supply for Euergreens 


We are looking forward to next season and 
will have our list of available material ready 


to quote about the first of July. 


In the meantime, we wish to thank our many 
customers for the fine patronage extended to 
us during the season now closed. 


D. HILL Nursery COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 














